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LONDON, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 18, 1858, 


Notes. 
ORIGINAL LETTER OF JOHN NOYES, DESCRIBING THE 
CREATION OF HENRY AS PRINCE OF WALES. 


The following letter is a copy of one written by John 
Noyes, M.P. for Calne (a small borough in Wiltshire), 
during the reign of James I. If not too long for insertion 
it may interest some of your readers. 


me was taken in 1814 from the original MS. LipYa. 


“ Belov’d wife, my Comendations remembred 
to youre selfe and to all my children, I have here 
sent unto you the maner of the Creation of prince 
Henrie. 
the Councle of requests, was hanged rounde about 


with Clothe of Arrasse, with five or six benches | 
or formes one above another rounde about the | 
house, and in the middes of the house there was | 
as it were an allie rayled on each side for a cleare | 


passage to goe in and out. At the upper end was 
the Kinges throne with a rich canopy over his 
head ; on his righte hande sate the Lorde Chan- 


side some. 
all the upper house of parlyment upon red woole 
packes as the maner is; the Lorde Bishopps sate 


on the righte hande, and the Judges and Barrons | 


on the lefte hande. In the very middes of the 
house there was a partition made after the maner 
of a barre of Arrangement ; beneath the partition 
sate the whole lower house of Parlyment, in the 


middes of which, although unworthy, I placed | 


The 


myselfe more boldlie than wiselie I confess. 


speaker of the lower house sate in his chayre face | 


to face right over against the Kinges majestie; 
and in the upper part of the court of Requests 


there were places of purpose provided for strange | 


Ambassadors, as the Ambassadors of Spayn, of 
France, and the ambassadors of the Lowe Coun- 
tries. Likewise on the lefte hande there were 
seats prepared for the Lorde Maier of London, 


with twenty of his bretherne, and a litell beneath | 


them sate the litell Sonnes of the nobilitie, I 
think to the number of 24, which was a verie 


goodlye sight to beholde so manie litell Infants of | 


such noble parentage, about the age of nine or 
tenne yeares apeace, some more and some lesse. 
At the verie lower end of the Court of Requests 
in an u per roome, above all the reste, there sate 
the Duke the Kinges second sonne, with his sister 
the ladie Elizabeth and the ladie Arabella, with 
manie other Ladies and maides of honor belong- 
ing to the Court; onlie the Quenes Majestie her 
selfe was not at this action for aught that I could 
see or heare. In an upper gallerie above all this 
were placed the Trumpeters and Drum Players 
to the number of twenty or thereabouts. Yf I 


should goe about exactly to discribe the riche 





The copy before | 


First, that great roome, which is called | 


apparell that there was worne of all estates, this 
whole paper would not contayne the one halfe 
thereof. To passe by the Kinges attyre, which 
was gloriouslie pl fr with pretious stones and 
pearells, the noblemen had red velvet Garments 
with ornaments of white pretious Furres uppon 
theyer shoulders; theyer hattes also were of col 
velvet made after the maner of Cronetts w™ shin- 
inge gold bandes, and they did weare athwart 
theyer shoulders as it were girdles besett with 


| pretious pearells, as souldiers use to weare theyer 


belts. ‘The Lorde Maier of London and his bre- 
therne were all in red scarlet gownes with chaynes 
of golde about theyer neckes for the most part of 
them, with other ornaments uppon theyer shoul- 
ders of silke changable coloures; the Bishopps 
were in white riche apparell with silke Rochets 
about theyer neckes of changable coloures. The 
Judges and Barrons were also in red gownes with 
verie costlie and riche furniture about theyer 
neckes. The noblemens litell sonnes were in 
theyer doublets and hose of changable silks, with 


| theyer silke hattes and theyer feathers of divers 
cellor, and at his lefte hande sate the Lorde | 
Treasurer, with the rest of the Lordes on each | 
A litell distance beneath there sate | 


coloures. Yf I should undertake in hande to 
write of the apparel and fasions of the Ladies and 
maydes of honor, I should be as foolishe as they 
were vain, and therefore I say no more than this, 
that they were unspeakably brave and intollerable 
curious; yea, and some knights of the Lower 
House of Parlyment (as it is thought) did weare 
apparell worth an hundred pounds a man, laces of 


| golde almost an hande breadth apeace one above 
another rounde about theyer Clokes was nothinge 


to speake of, for some of them the verie panes 
of theyer breeches was nothing els but laces em- 
broydered with golde. The, whole house being 
thus furnished with sumptuous and shininge ap- 
parell, I thought myselfe to be like a crowe in the 
middes of a great manie of golden feather’d doves. 
Well, all this was yet nothinge to the maner of 
the Prince’s creation. After two howres of ex- 
pectation and more came the Prince in at the 
lower end of the house, accompanied with five 
and twentie Knights of the Bath; so termed, as 
some thinke, because they were bathed and 
wash’d with swete waters, all which were clad 
in purple satten garments after the fasion of 
gownes, and the prince himselfe in the like gar- 
ment of the same stuffe, but his Garment was 
girded unto him, and so were none of the rest. 
Then at the verie first appearing of the Prince all 
the Trumpeters and drum players did sound out 
theyer instruments, with other which played uppon 
Cornets and flutes, with such an acclamation and 
exultation as if the Heavens and the Earth would 
have come together; but this endureth but a 
verie litell time. When the Prince was come into 
the middes of the house there he stoode stille 
awhile, beinge attended with his five and twenty 
knightes; then came there down two noblemen 
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from the Kinges side which led up the Prince, 
arme in arme, unto his Father, but before he 
came to his Father he made three verie lowe and 
humble curtesies, and after him followed the 
Earle of Pembroke, and as some say the Earle of 
Bedford, which carried the Princes robe after him, 
betwixt them uppon theyer shoulders, the one 
end of the robe lying uppon one of the Earles 
shoulder, and the other end uppon the other 
Earll's shoulder, which robe he was to put on 
afterward. After them followed two Haroldes of 
armes, the one with a golden rod in his hande of 
the length of an elle and a halfe, th’other carried 
a sword in his hande with gilded hiltes, and a 
black leather girdle and leather hangings, when 
the Prince was come neare and right before his 
Father the Kinge, where there stoode fower Ser- 
giants with fower golden maces uppon theyer 


shoulders, two of them — theyer . > hande | 


and two uppon theyer lefte hande. There the 


Prince kneeled uppon his knees for the space of a | 


uarter of an hour, while the Kinges pattents for 
the princes creation were made in Lattine, in the 
which letters he was first declared to be the heyer 
apparent unto the Crowne of England, and also 
unto the crowne of Scotland; then he was de- 
clared to be the Duke of Cornewall and the Earle 
of Chester by his birthright. Afterward, by the 
vertue of the same letters pattent he was created 
the Prince of Wales, and also the Prince of 
Patsie (?)* in Scotland. Then did two other 
noblemen put on divers robes uppon the Prince, 
and the Kinges Majesty himselfe did put a 
Cronett of Golde and girde the foresaid sworde 
uppon the Prince with his owne handes, and did 
put the golden rod into his hande and a ring of 
golde uppon his fynger and kisse him, and so 
tooke him up from his knees. 
noblemen did place the prince uppon a royall 


seate at the Kinges lefte hande; these things being | 


thus performed the Trumpeters and drum players 


blewe theyer Trumpets, and shake up theyer | 
drums again with a verie pleasant noyse for the | 


space of a quarter of an hower, and so fynished 
the creation of the Prince, with a verie joyfull 
and solempne applause, everie man rejoisinge and 
praysinge God, and the Kinge, and the younge 
prince, whose lyves God long continue in all 
happiness and honor, and after this mortal lyfe, 
grant them everlasting lyfe in the world to come. 
Amen, Amen. 

This creation of the prince was uppon Monday 
last: uppon Tuesday at Night there was great 
maskinge at the court, whereof I was no eye 
witness, for I love not such kind of spectacles ; 
but as I have hearde there was exceeding braverie 
both among Men and also among Women, with 
such revellinge and daunsinge as belongeth to 





(* Duke of Rothsay ?} 


Then two of the | 


such workes as be done in the night, with no small 
expences, I warrante you, bothe in apparell and 
in manie other needles employments. Uppon 
Wensdaye, in the afternoon, there was great run- 
ninge of great horses at the Tilt, which had such 
costlie furniture about them (as I have hearde) 
that never the like was seene in England. I was 
not present thereat for fear of hurtinge myselfe, 
for I set more by mine own saftie than I do by all 
the pomp and pute in the worlde. It was saide 
that it cost the noblemen no lesse than a thousand 
pounds a piece, and some of them a great deale 
more ; theyer Saddells and theyre Saddell clothes 
were altogether layde over with golde laces as 
thick as they could lye, and some of theyer Sad- 
dell clothes were embroydered with golde and 
| besett with pearells ; and as it was saide the armor 
| which the noblemen did weare uppon theyer 
backes were some of them of shininge silver, and 
some of them were gilded over with golde, and 
the plumes of feathers which they did weare in 
theyer head-peeces were exceedinge great, un- 
speakable costlie, every man havinge as many 
| coloures in his plume as could possibly be in- 
| vented and imagined. Many noblemen did be- 
| have themselves verie valiantlie in runninge at 
the Tilt, but especially the duke of Lincage, the 
earle of Arundell, and the Lorde Northe, who 
never missed to breake theyer stafes one uppon 
another most courageouslie; but of all the noble- 
men, it is thought that the Lorde Compton was at 
| twice so much charges as any of the rest; he 

buylded himself as it were a bower uppon the top 
| of the walle which is next to St Jeames’ parke ; it 
was made in the maner of a Sheepcote ; and there 
he sate in a gay russet Cloke as longe as a Gowne, 
and he had a sheepe crooke in one hande, with a 
bottell hanginge thereon, and a dog in a chayne 
| in the other hande, as though he had bine a Shep- 
pard; and thorowe the top of the bower there 
stoode up as it were the mast of a ship gilded 
rounde about with golde, and uppon the topp 
thereof there was fastened a pan with fyre burn- 
inge in it, and as some thought there was pitch in 
it, and an iron marke to marke sheepe withal. 
What the morall of this should be I cannot tell, 
| unless it should signifie that my Lorde Spenser, 
| his Father-in-lawe, was a great Sheepe master, 
| and that he fared much the better for the weightie 

fleeces of his sheepe. After that he sent forth an 
| Ambassador unto the Kinges majestie, who looked 
| forthe of the windowe of the gallerie which is at 
the upper end of the Tilt yarde, and as the Am- 
bassador talked with the Kinge he would often- 
times poynt backward with his hande toward the 
bower where my Lorde Compton his master was: 
what was the conference betwixt them I bave not 
hearde, and therefore I cannot tell. After that 
Ambassador a Scottishe Lorde sent unto the 
Kinge a pagiat made after the fasion and forme of 
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a cloude, which Cloude as it marchd forward 
would cast forth and dispearse water uppon the 
people as it had beene lightning ; when the Cloude 
came neare unto the Kinge, it opend itself all 
abrode, and within it there were bothe men, wo- 
men, and children, verie costlie apparelled ; yet 
this is not all, for afterward my Lorde Compton 
descended from his Sheepcote, and mounted him- 
selfe uppon a loftie steede, both himselfe and his 
horse being richlie and sumptuouslie apparelled 
and furnished; his men also attendinge uppon 
him on horsebacke in verie brave attyre, howbeit 
everie wearinge a hat of strawe, and having theyer 
faces paynted as black as the Devill; and my 
Lorde Compton behaved himselfe valiantlie, also 
runninge at the Tilt with some of the noblemen, 
and so shewed the Kinges majestie more pleasure 
and delectation than any of the noblemen besides. 
Yet there was triumph uppon the Temmes in the 
evening uppon Wensdaye night; there was built 
a castle uppon two boats fastened together, which 





rubim being already plural, it is excess of expres- 
sion to add another, an English plural, to the 
Hebrew.” But he adds: “Cherubins of glory, as 
it is in the Geneva and Rheims versions, is intel- 
ligible and quite unobjectionable!” for he sup- 
poses cherubin to be the singular of cherubim 
(Authorised Version, p. 30.). ‘This is an error, 
for cherub is the singular, and cherubim is the 
Hebrew plural, as cherubin is the Chaldee plural. 
(Compare the Heb. text with Onkelos, Exod. xxv. 
18, xxvi. 1. 31., xxxvii. 7.) The Geneva and 
Rheims versions are therefore quite as unintelli- 
gible and objectionable with “ cherubins” as the 
authorised one is with “ cherubims.” 

Dr. Trench objects (p. 31.) to the use of adjec- 
tives ending in “ly,” as though they were ad- 
verbs; and although it is desirable that another 
adverb, if it can be found, should be used to pre- 
vent the confusion of adjective and adverb, still 


| the fact is certain that the same word is used in 
| both these parts of speech occasionally in English, 


cost a great deale of monie; this castle was fur- | 


nished both with men, munition, with great canons, 
and other guns charged onlie with gunpowder, 
and two pinisses were also furnished with men 
and the like munition, which beseeched (sic) the 
said castle, and they incountred one another a 
longe time with manie an idle shot without any 
hurt at all; till at length the warriours in the 
two pinisses found the meanes to set the castle on 
fyre, and so burnt it down to the water; but ye 
must imagine that the souldiers in the Castle were 
first escaped out of the castle, or els you know 
there would have been waste. Yet this was not 
all the sport as they say that saw it, for some of 
them were so cunning that they could make fyre- 
works to mount and flee up into the ayre twise as 
high as S* Paul’s tower; and when it was at the 
highest, it would streame downe againe as long as 
bell ropes, and the fyres did seeme to fight and 
to skirmishe one with another in the skies, which 
was very pleasant to behold in the dark Evening; 
and at length they would descend again, buck- 
linge as it were and strivinge*together till they 
were extinguished in the water. These thinges [ 
receaved by hearsay, for I sawe them not, and 
therefor, if I have fayled in any thing, it is because 
I have been misinformed myselfe, not because I 
delight to forge any Lies. 
“ Youre lovinge husbande 
“ unto the end, 
“ Joun Noyes.” 
Qy. Who was the Duke of Lincage ? * 


AUTHORISED VERSION, 





(e. g. deadly, worldly, friendly, kindly, unkindly, 
godly, niggardly, cowardly, untowardly, princely, 
likely, untimely, comely, homely, leisurely, stately, 
lively, kingly, loathly, sickly, weekly, seemly, un- 
seemly, cleanly, uncleanly, heavenly, only, orderly, 
disorderly, motherly, brotherly, mannerly, unman- 
nerly, masterly, unneighbourly, hourly, lowly) ; 
and often in German.* To avoid the supposed 
grammatical solecism, some persons may write 
godlily and orderlily, as the Doctor appears to 
sanction ; but no German would write gottseliglich 
and ordentlichig, analogous to the barbarisms god- 
lily and orderlily. The Doctor seems to think that 
grammar rules the language; whereas, on the 
contrary, the grammar consists of instructions to 
write according to the “ usus et norma loquendi” 
of any given language. The strongest objection 


| to the Doctor's word “unseemlily,” is, that it is 


| 


| 


not English. When by use it becomes such, it 
will be time enough to employ it; meantime, - 
“unbecomingly, improperly, unfitly, or inde- 
cently,” are sufficient to keep out that barbarism, 
should the adverb “ unseemly” displease the ear. 
Dr. Trench prefers “pcnitentia” to Beza’s 
“resipiscentia” (p. 36.), but he overlooks the 
reason of Beza’s preference for the latter, which 
was, that the word “ peenitentia” had acquired, 
by erroneous teaching, a meaning at variance with 
the perdvoa of the New Testament: for Peter 
Lombard (Liber Senten., iv. 14.) had pronounced 
that “ peenitentia dicitur a puniendo,”—an ety- 
mological notion which caused Luther to think 


| wrongly of the nature of repentance, till he learnt 


Dr. Trench has pointed out the solecism of the | 


term cherubims (Heb. ix. 5.), observing that “ che- 
[* Most probably the Duke of Lenox.—Ep. } 


| adjectives as adverbs: ungeberdig, gottselig, zuchtig. 





the meaning of the Greek word, which he received 
with joy as a solution of one of his greatest 





* In the following texts cited by Dr. Trench, 1 Cor. 
xiii. 5., 2 Tim. iii. 12., and Titus ii, 12., Luther uses the 
(See 
Boileau’s Germ, Lang., p. 61.) 
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difficulties in Romanism (“N. & Q.” 1* §. viii. 


294.) 
Lichfield. 


T. J. Buckron. 


EPICURISM : LINGUAL COINCIDENCES: QUIETISM : 
JEWISH SCIENCE, ETC.* 

The Jewish opinion advanced by Mr. Etmes— 

referring the word “ Epicurean” to the Talmudic 

“ aipikurios,” an “ infidel”"—may be very inge- 


ence upon a rigid system of doctrine, and an 
unnatural severity of manners. In order, there- 
fore, to secure their own popularity they thought 
it necessary to misrepresent the principles and 
character of Epicurus, and held him up to public 
censure as an advocate for — infamous pleasures ; 


| and they supported their misrepresentations by 
| inventing and circulating many scandalous tales, 


nious for “a learned ge me aa grammarian, | 


and poet” like the Rabbi Jehudah Hallevy: but, 
like a vast deal of Jewish interpretation, it is evi- 
dently absurd. “ Infidel” can no how be twisted 
into an appropriate epithet for the “ porcus” of 
Horace ; or as Mr. Exmes gives it —“ the fat 


sively by a Jew —who holds that savoury and 
succulent grunter in hideous aversion — and 
therefore may deem him worthy of any epithet, 
however defamatory. 

By the testimony of all antiquity it is certain 


which obtained a ready reception among the in- 
dolent and credulous Athenians. (See Enfield, 
ubi supra, for authorities.) In fact, the quarrel 
was exceedingly like that between the Jesuits 
and the Jansenists or Port-Royalists with Pascal 
and his Provincial Letters in their hands — and 
everybody knows the popular meaning of the word 


D a ] ~ : | “ Jesuit” in consequence of certain apprehensions 
swine of Epicurus’ sty” — unless applied exclu- | 


that the “ term of reproach,” Epicurean was the | 
result of a very common misrepresentation — | 


natural enough, perhaps, but still the result of 
calumny. Observing that the Athenians were at 
the time immersed either in pleasures or in ideal 
and useless disputes, Epicurus attempted to lead 
them to such an enjoyment of their rational facul- 
ties as would be conducive to the true enjoyment 
of life, and for this purpose introduced amongst 
them a system of philosophy the professed object 
of which was to enable men to preserve them- 
selves from pain, grief, and sorrow of every kind, 
and to secure to themselves the uninterrupted 
possession of tranquillity and happiness. The 
great end, \he assured himself, would be effected 
if, by taking off the forbidding mask with which 
the Stoics Aad concealed the fair face of Virtue, 


he could persuade men to embrace her as the | ciple : — 


(Laert. 1. x. s. 122, | 


only guide to a happy life. 
144, quoted by Enfield abridging Brucker — His?. 
of Phil. b. ii. ¢. 15.) 

Now, the preceptor pointing out such a seem- 
ingly royal and enticing road to Virtue could not 
fail to make numerous proselytes: his school was 
more frequented than any other — a circumstance 
which, of course, excited great jealousy and envy 
amongst his contemporaries — especially the Stoics, 
whose futile system and ostentatious hypocrisy 
Epicurus spared no pains to expose. Pleasure, 
rightly understood, was the proposed end of his 
doctrine — wisdom was his guide to happiness. 
The Stoies perceived that a preceptor who at- 
tempted to correct the false and corrupt taste of 
the times, and to lead men to true pleasure by 
natural and easy steps in the path of virtue, 


or misapprehensions — according to the side we 
take in the controversy. 


The irregularities of some of his disciples re- * 


flected dishonour on the master; and at Rome, 
Cicero, with his usual vehemence, inveighed 
against the sect — giving easy credit to the ca- 
lumnies circulated against its founder : —finally, 
Amafanius, Catius Insuber and others, borrowing 
their notions of pleasure — not from the founder 
of the School — but from some of his degenerate 
followers, under the guise of Epicurean doctrine 
wrote precepts of luxury. (See Enfield, ubi supra, 
book iii. c. 1.) The true doctrine of Epicurus 
was not fully stated by any Roman writer until 
Lucretius unfolded the Epicurean system in his 
poem De Rerum Natura. “Meanwhile, however, 
the mud of slander stuck to the name of Epicurus 
—as is usual in such cases — and as all the facts 
herein stated are incontestable, surely they are 
sufficient to explain the etymology of “ Epicu- 
rism” — precisely like the facts which exalt or 
stigmatise any other ism in the estimation of men. 
Vainly, therefore, did Epicurus write to his dis- 


“ Whilst we contend that Pleasure is the end of hap- 


| piness in life, it must not be thought that we mean those 


| pleasures which consist in the enjoyments of luxury, in 


effeminacy — as certain blockheads and the opponents of 
our principles have pretended by a malignant interpreta- 
tion of our sentiments. Our Pleasure is nothing but the 


| possession of a tranquil mind, and a body free from pain.” 


| fabule et ad malam spem invitat. 


would be more likely to command public atten- | 


tion than one who rested his authority and influ- 





* 2nd §, vi, 183, 


Vainly “did Seneca exclaim:—I do not be- 
lieve, like most of our Stoics, that the sect of 
Epicurus is the school of vice: but this I say — 
malé audit, it has got a bad name, infamis est, it is 
stigmatised, et immeritd, and undeservedly. ‘The 
fable was invented from appearances which give 
rise to the misapprehension — frons ipsa dat locum 
(De beaté Vita, 
ce. 13.) Vainly has Gassendi put forth all his 
erudition and zeal in defending Epicurus from 
the calumnies which were originally concocted 
by the Stoics ;— the mud sticks, and will stick for 
ever, — everybody will call a sensualist or volup- 
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tuary an Epicurean! 
Moribus et Doctriné Epicuri.) It is the fulfilment 
of the vulgar proverb — “Give a dog a bad 
name,” &c. 

In modern times we have applied it rather with 
reference to the “ belly god” in the sense of 
“alderman,” (another sad misrepresentation !) 

uite in accordance, however, with the notion of 
Torace : — 

“ Me pinguem et nitidum bene curata cute vises, 

Cum ridere voles, Epicuri de grege porcum.” 

Hereupon an annotator observes — “ Horace 
was rather fat, and the Epicureans were called 
hogs!” In fact, Epicurus was apostrophised as 
“ex hardproductus, non ex scholé” —a product 
of the sty, not the school! But the testimony of 
Cicero is conclusive as to the established meaning 
and derivation of the term “ Epicurism.” In one 
of his humorous Letters — which remind us so 
much of Byron’s —he protests that he has utterly 
ceased to care for the Republic and all the former 
objects of his solicitude, having “flung himself into 
the camp of his enemy Epicurus "—in Epicuri nos 
adversarii nostri castra conjecimus — and proceeds 
to glorify his voracious appetite—perinde te para: 
cum homine et edaci tibi res est — make ready — 

ou have to do with a man and a voracious fellow 
in the bargain. He boasts of his proficiency in 
extravagant display — enhanced, as he observes, 
by his having turned pupil in the science late in 
life. True, he reads and writes in the morning, 
and sees a few friends who listen to him because 
he happens to know a little more than they do— 


(See Gassendi, De Vité, | 


| disciples, 


thought he could root out from amongst men all 
manner of superstition —as if that universal ele- 
ment of our nature were not absolutely necessary, 
in the absence of better motives, for moral go- 
vernment in our present world-epoch. It must 
now be evident that the Rabbis borrowed their 
“ aipikurios” and “ epicurus” (as Buxtorf gives 

aipikurios” anc I g 
the “ Aramzan”) entirely from the name — the 
doctrine —and the ill repute of Epicurus and his 
I may add that the denial of a Provi- 
dence by the Epicureans is pointedly denounced 
by Josephus. (Antiq. 1. x. c. xi. 7.) 

If these universally received facts as to poor 
Epicurus having originated this “term of re- 
proach” be not the true “ derivation,” we must 
doubt the origin of every existing ism in the 
language. Words have certainly swerved most 
strangely — but not unaccountably — from their 
original meaning — but to tell us that a word all 
along meaning a “ sensualist,” a “ bon vivant,” 
meant originally an “ infidel,” is rather too much 
for literary credulity — Credat Judeus Jehudah ! 
And if the “ Aramean” epicur, as is contended, 
means “ free, licentious,” it must be classed amongst 
the numerous coincidences which startle us in the 


| manners and customs and languages of Man all 


quia pauld sim, quam ipsi, doctior ; but inde cor- | 


port omne tempus datur — after that he gives up 
all his time to the carnal man; nay, he threatens 
to eat up his friend's fortune by his extravagance, 
should he give him an opportunity by getting ill 
—ne ego, te jacente, bona tua comedim. Statui enim 
tibi ne @groto quidem parcere. (Epist. ix. 20.) 


Such was Cicero’s notion of an Epicurean, or | 


Epicurism —and the portrait tallies with the 
common notion in all times of an “ epicure — one 
wholly given to luxury,” according to the dic- 
tionaries. Now, the word having acquired this 
notoriety, common experience shows how easily it 
would be applied, just like the term “ deist,” 


“ atheist,” &c.— since the persons who apply | 


such terms at random necessarily involve the 
idea of carnal indulgence with spiritual repro- 
bation — as will appear in the sequel, by the 
Rabbis. Moreover, Epicurus was an avowed 
atheist, and a most decided materialist. If he 
admitted the existence of “gods,” these were 
merely superior beings, resulting from the fortui- 
tous concourse of finer atoms than those out of 
which he supposed man to have been elaborated ; 
—and he denied them a Providence over man, 
whom they would neither benefit nor injure— 
neither reward nor punish. 


By this doctrine he | 


the world over : —but, in this case, I submit that 
the coincidence is scarcely borne out — the re- 
semblance strained and improbable. I would just 
as soon believe that our English phrase “ fresh 
air” is to be referred to the French fraicheur, 
which it resembles so closely in sound and mean- 
ing. When we find in an American Indian dia- 
lect the word ma meaning “ water,” and precisely 
the same word and meaning in Arabic, —in the 
Carib language hueyou, “sun,” and in the Samoide 
haiya, —in the American Guarani, ama, “ rain,” 
and Japanese amé,— in the Tamanaka, aika, 
“ woman,” and the Finnish akka — and a thousand 
other words of similar sound and the same mean- 
ing, — we are merely startled, and never think of 
“ derivation,” (which is impossible), but simply 
refer to those general causes which “ make all the 
world akin ” — without interfering with the “ spe- 
cialities,” however. 

Assuredly in this proposed Hebrew origin of 
the term “ Epicurean,” we have stumbled upon a 
mare’s nest, and must be excused for laughing at 
the egg. We may praise, without sanctioning, the 
ingenuity with which Mr. Exmes refers the Rab- 
binical “ Aipikurios” and “ Epicur” to the He- 
brew 757 in Exod. xiv. 5. Why, this word means 
every form of turning — vertit, evertit, convertit, 
invertit, ob. sub. mutavit, commutavit, immutavit et 
interdum, convertere se, verti, mutari. We have 
the same verb in Exod. vii. 20.—“ the waters 
that were in the river were turned to blood.” 
Does Moses mean to insinuate that the waters 
were “epicureans, infidels, unbelievers "?—as Mr. 
Exmes thinks he did with respect to Pharaoh, 
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from the use of the same verb? It has no more 
to do with “ aipikurios” than the English word 
“ pick.” Buxtorf gives the Talmudic word as 
the equivalent for Epicurus, tmuotpos vel éruod- 
peos, Epicureus —its meaning being various, as 
might be expected from a mere “ term of re- 
proach "— homo levis, atheus, &c., a reprobate 
denied heaven, — and with regard to the plural, 
he very pertinently observes—ut muita alia 
Greca in os, pluraliter sigma abjiciunt — clearly 
indicating that the word was borrowed from the 
Greek ; — and respecting one Rabbinical equiva- 
lent (dpikyrusuth) for “ epicureismus,” “ epicu- 
reitas,” i.e. “insolentia,” “ dissentio,” “ heresis 
dissidium,” &c., he says: “Varié scribitur. Quod 
quisque de vocis origine ignorantior, ed pravits 
scripsit.” In fact, its being identical with *Em- 
xotpeos was too obvious to require notice. 

Therefore, in saying that “the great Jewish 
historian stigmatises the Egyptian as epicurean,” 
&c., by the use of the Hebrew verb “ epic,” Mr. 
Exmes goes much too far —as Moses does nothing 
of the sort, in any sense of the word, whatever 
may have been his opinion of the “ tyrant.” Of 
all the queer etymologies I have seen, this tracing 
of “ Epicurean” to the “ epik” or “ hepik” of 
Exod. xiv. 5. is the most remarkable. 

Nor is Mr. Exmes more correct in assimilating 
Epicurus and his proper followers to Fenelon and 
his so-called Quietists — even with the authority 
of Sir William Temple. The views of the illus- 
trious Fenelon were supposed to lead to a “ false 
spirituality which made all Christian perfection 
consist in the repose or complete inaction of the 
soul, and which, giving itself up to contemplation 
alone, neglected entirely all external works.” 
As to Quietism, see Bayle, Dict., Dioscoride (AA) 
and Brachmanes (I.) Even supposing that Fene- 
lon meant anything of the sort, it is clear that 
Epicurus did not :— the comparison is one of those 
very many loose and vague surmises which men 
take up —commit to print—and which everybody 
then quotes as matter of fact note-worthy. 

In sober sadness the “ Jewish doctors” bor- 
rowed the word aipikurios from the Gentiles when 
it became “ a term of reproach,” and applied it— 
after the manner usually suggested by the odium 
theologicum — to those who thought proper “ to 
reject the doctrines of the Rabbis” — even to 
the Christians — according to Buxtorf (Lez. 
Chald.), who treats of the word largely. 

Nor is it difficult to point to the period when 
the word was adopted. At the beginning of the 
Christian era the Hebrews dashed vigorously into 


the study of Philosophy — under the inspiration | 


of Aristobulus and Philo, who was called the He- 
brew Plato; and it was at Alexandria —the great 
hot-bed of all manner of doctrine — that they 
studied and imbibed from Greek sophism the 
bitter juices out of which vegetated rankly their 


. 
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monstrous and incomprehensible Talmud—a mys- 
tification of the doctrines of Moses. And at 
Rome, too, they made a habitation — at the very 
time when Cicero was denouncing the principles 
of Epicurus and the practice of the Hebrews, 
There, under a perpetual ban — utterly denied 
all the rights of citizenship — unable to acquire 
or hold property — they were compelled to make 
money out of money by usury — hence their ever- 
lasting practice — their stigmatised “ occupation ” 
throughout the universe. It was Roman legisla- 
tion— Roman intolerance that “ turned the heart” 
of the Jew to usury and all its concomitants — 
for the sake of his stomach — how could he live 
otherwise ? ° 
Now, in these circumstances, it would have 
been indeed a strange thing if the Hebrew lan- 
guage had been exempted from the lot of change 
and amalgamation so evident in all other lan- 
guages —the language, too, of a race which has 
always been cosmopolite—long before the “ dis- 
rsion”—upon which such stress is laid as if 
it had not been driven out before—and as if 
other nations have not been dispersed far away 
from their natal soil. Although the Holy Land 
was the “country” of the Jews —their central 
state —their Mecca— it is no paradox to affirm 
that it was only exceptionally that they “ dwelt” 
there—even before our era. “ Popular credulity 
has preserved the legend of a Wandering Jew,” 
exclaims Alfred Maury, “but that Wandering 
Jew is the personification of the Hebrew people. 
There is not only one Wandering Jew—all Jews 
are wanderers”—and were so from the begin- 
ning, willingly or forced. Their spoken language 
gives ample evidence of the fact. ‘The rabbinical, or 
modern Hebrew, was formed in the tenth century 
by the Jews of Spain—its basis being a mixture of 
| Chaldean and Hebrew ; but it was impossible to 
— the vocabulary to these two languages, 
insufficient as they were for the rising require- 
ments of the new ideas which it became necessary 
to express. Arabic, Persian, Syriac, Greek, and 
Latin, and the languages of the various nations 
| amongst which they settled, gave numerous con- 
| tributions to their vernacular. If they have pre- 
| served the original pure Hebrew in their Liturgy, 
it is certain that very few of them understand it 
any better than the majority of Catholics under- 
| stand the Latin of theirs. 
| Meanwhile, to their honour it must be admitted 
| that, in the eleventh century, the Jews were at 
the head of the world’s civilisation. At that 
epoch the Jews kept alive the torch of Alexan- 
drian erudition. Whilst Europe was immersed in 
barbarism or only half-civilised, the Jews and the 
Arabians their pupils cultivated with success all 
the sciences —all the arts of life, and had not 
only theologians, but also astronomers, mathema- 
ticians, philosophers, physicians, learned lawyers, 
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ts, linguists, and even musicians (Depping, 
Les Juifs dans le Moyen Age, c.1.). No opinion 
js more unjust and unfounded than that which 
maintains that the Hebrew race has not eminently 
contributed to the advancement of the human in- 
tellect. It has fulfilled its mission amongst the 
pations—perhaps better than any other, —con- 
sidering its dreadful trials, its awful destinies. 
“So true it is,” however, as Alfred Maury ob- 
serves, “that the chain of intellectual progress 
has never been broken, and that from the re- 
motest antiquity to our own times, there has 
always been some region of Earth—some nation 
which has treasured, cultivated and improved the 
heirloom of Science bequeathed by the Huma- 
nity of preceding ages to the ‘ Most Worthy.” 
From age to age—from nation to nation—the 
torch is handed down—no nation ever knowing 
to which other it shall transmit the providential 
heirloom. And yet—whilst the torch burns 
brightly, each favoured people fondly imagines 
itself to be the last holder, and practically says : 
“ Aprés moi le Deluge!” ANDREW STEINMETZ. 


SHAKSPEARIANA, 


Shakspeare’s Bust (2™ S. vi. 91.)—The en- 
graving referred to by Mr. E. Y. Lown is most 
probably one which forms the frontispiece to a 
work entitled J/lustrations of Stratford-on-Avon, 
and the Life of Shakspeare, from original drawings, 
printed and published by F. and E. Ward, High 
Street, Stratford-on- Avon, 1851. 

The book, as stated by your correspondent, is 
about folio size; and the inscription on the tomb, 
in the copy I have in my possession, is very dis- 
tinct. The book contains likewise some very 
good views of Stratford. J. M. H. 


Epvwarp Y. Lowne will find a reprint of “ Re- 
marks on the Monumental Bust of Shakspeare” 
in Britton’s Autobiography, after Part II., incor- 
porated with other interesting tracts, under the 
title of Essays on the Merits and Characteristics 
of William Shakspeare: Also Remarks on his 
«Birth and Burial-place, his Monument, Portraits, 
and Associations, with Numerous Illustrations, by 
John Britton, F.S.A., dedicated toCharles Knight, 


Esq. 

We have in our possession a cast which was 
published by Britton of the original bust, pre- 
sented by the author to my late father, William 
Hamper, F.S.A., who was a joint labourer in the 


rich fields of antiquity, especially as regarded | correspondents who can furnish me wit 


Warwickshire. I will conclude 4 a quotation 
from the Autobiography, which wil 








count for the difficulty in meeting with “ Re- | 
marks on the Monumental Bust of Shakspeare :"— | 


“ On the eventful day (April 23, 1816) to celebrate the 


two hundredth anniversary of the Poet's death, I not only 
published, but wrote and printed the following paper, a 
copy of which, embellished with two wood-cuts, was 
given to every purchaser of the Print.” 

Should your correspondent not be able to meet 
with the work, I shall be happy to copy any part 
he may wish. Lypia A. D. H. 


Ringwood, Hants. 





Shakspeare Portraits. —The undoubted interest 
which would attach to the discovery of any por- 
trait of our great national poet which could be re- 
lied upon with any ordinary amount of certainty, 
will be, I trust, sufficient apology for calling atten- 
tion to the subject in your columns. I simply 
wish to acquire information respecting those pub- 
lished portraits of Shakspeare which are supposed 
most nearly to approach to a true resemblance, 
and the order in which they may be classed: I 
have generally understood these to be, the engrav- 
ing by Martin Droeshout prefixed to the first folio 
edition; the Chandos portrait; also the Jansen 
engraving ; and last, but possibly most accurate of 
all, the Stratford bust. Most critics, I beljeve, 
take exception to certain points in the last-named 
portrait, such for instance as the extreme length 
of the upper lip; but without impugning the like- 
ness as a whan and the view taken that this 
would most likely be a reproduction taken from 
a cast after death seems very far from improbable, 
especially so as the bust was erected by the poet's 
own children, and therefore most likely to be his 
true effigy. There is a point, however, to which 
I would call attention in connexion with this par- 
ticular resemblance and that of the Droeshout 
portrait. On comparing the two, I think it can 
hardly fail to strike the observer that the features of 
the bust appear to be those of a very much younger 
man than either the Chandos or the Droeshout 
print represent, and this would cause perplexity ; 
for clearly, if taken after death, the features would 
wear an appearance of greater age than those of a 
portrait which in all probability was painted many 
years previously. 

While on the subject I would wish to refer to 
an article which Mr. S. W. Smxcer contributed 
to your columns in the year 1855 respecting cer- 
tain photographs which he had taken from the 
Stratford bust, and to ask that gentleman whether 
these are at present in existence, and can be seen 
by me; and in that case, at what address, as I am 
most anxious to meet with a clear and distinct 
copy of the bust ? 

shall be exceedingly obliged to — of your 
any ad- 
ditional information regarding the authenticity of 


probably ac- | the above-named portraits, as there are so many 


ludicrous discrepancies — the thousand (so- 
called) resemblances of the bard, and I think I 
shall be excused for calling attention in your 
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columns to a subject of so much interest and im- 
portance. Epw. Y. Lowne. 





Wax, its meaning in Shakspeare. — In a passage 
in Timon of Athens hereinafter quoted, this word 
has sorely troubled the commentators. It is curi- 
ous to observe how near a critic is at times to a 
true ipterpretation or a true lection, and yet fails 
to reach it. 

In If. Hen. IV. Act I. Sc. 2., we read: — 

Chief Justice. “ What! you are as a candle, the better 
part burnt out.’ 

Falstaff. “ A wassel candle, my Lord; all tallow: if I 
did say of wax, my growth would approve the trath.” 

On this Johnson says, “ There is a poor quibble 
upon the word waz, which signifies increase as 
wellas the matter of the honey-comb,” — a com- 


ment characteristic of the pretentious dogmatism | 


of the lexicographer! In the first place, the quib- 
ble is an excellent one; and, in the second, war 
does not exactly mean increase, but the condition 
which is the result of growth. Falstaff is a man 
of wax ; the truth of which statement is evidenced 
by his growth. Johnson thus narrowly escaped 
hitting on the true signification, which may ac- 


| 


It only remains to examine the context of the 
phrase in Timon of Athens, to determine exact] 
the sense of the latter. The poet calls Timon's 
visitors a “confluence” and a “ flood ;” and asa 
confluence of waters and a flood-tide are properly 
applicable to the sea, we cin readily perceive that, 
in the poet’s mind, the court is asea. He calls 
the purport of his poem, or “rough work,” his 
“free drift,” which does not pause to criticise or 
satirise this or that particular person, but “ moves 
itself in a wide sea of wax;” that is, its scope com- 
prises the whole concourse of courtiers, in all its 


| extent and fulness, as a sea at a flood or spring tide, 


count for his having totally mistaken the sense of | 


the phrase, “ Why, he’s a man of wax,” in Romeo 
and Juliet, Act I. Se. 3. 


The variorum commenta- | 


tors agree that this phrase means that Romeo was | 


“ waxen, well-shaped, fine-turned ;" “ as if he had 
been modelled in wax” (Steevens). A more 
ludicrous mistake was never made. 
wax ” means a sufficient man, a man who has grown 
to his full strength and puberty. 

Now, in Timon of Athens, Act I. Sc. 1., occurs 
the remarkable passage : — 

Poet. “ You see this confluence, this great flood of visi- 

tors. 
I have, in this rough work, shap’d out a man, 
Whom this beneath world doth embrace and hug 
With amplest entertainment: My free drift 
Halts not particularly, but moves itself 
Jn a wide sea of wax : no \evell’d malice 
Infects one comma in the course I hold; 
But flies an eagle flight, bold and forth on, 
Leaving no track behind.” 

In the phrase “ in,a wide sea of wax,” the com- 
mentators can see nothing but an obscure allusion 
to the customn of the ancients to write on wazen 
tablets. That such an allusion never entered 
Shakspeare’s mind will soon be evident to every 
reader. Let us inquire whether Shakspeare ever 
associates the verb war with the amplitude of the 
sea. Compare the following: — 

“ For now I stand as one upon a rock, 

Environ'd with a wilderness of sea ; 
Who marks the waxing tide grow wave by wave, 
Expecting ever when some envious surge 
Will in his brinish bowels swallow him.” 
Titus Andr., Act LI. Se, 1. 
e . ‘ ° . His pupil age 
Man-enter’d thus, he wared like a sea.” 
Coriolanus, Act IT, Sc. Qs 


“A man of | 


Had the passage stood, “ moves itself in a wide- 
waxen sea,” every commentator would have un- 
derstood the phrase, and we should have read no 
nonsense about “ waxen tablets” in the variorum 
notes. I may add that I was originally led to the 
true sense of this passage by comparing it with 
one in Hamlet : — 
*“ And as this temple wazes, 

The inward service of the mind and soul 

Grows wide withal.” 

I also owe it to your guondam correspondent 
A. E. B. that I was rescued from committing my- 
self to the emendation, “ wide-waxen.” 

C. Mansriecp Incuesy. 

Birmingham. 

Cochul. — In a series of papers appearing in the 
Greenock Advertiser, giving an account of the 
scenery and traditions of the West Highlands of 
Scotland, there are some pleasant incidental notes. 
The following is one apropos of a legend of Ar- 
ran :— 

“*Cochul’ is a now almost obsolete Gaelic word, which 
was used to express the scaly integument popularly sup- 
posed to conceal the lower limbs of the fabulous mer- 
maiden, and which it was believed she had the privilege 
of throwing off at times and appearing in mortal guise. 
In its original signification cochul means the husk, not 
the shell, of a nut, therein differing from the Latin cochlea, 
and the Greek hochios, to which at first sight it bears 


| no little likeness, It has been suggested to me by an 


ingenious friend, that from this word cochul may have 
been derived the ‘coil’ used by Hamlet — 
«* When we have shuffled off this mortal coil,’ 
which expression seems to want force, if taken, as usually 
understood, to mean a Stir, a tumult, or a bustle; and 
which is quite appropriate in the mouth of poor Juliet, 
when her impatience has excited the petulance of the 
nurse, and she exclaims 

* Here’s such a coil,’ 
which in modern parlance would probably be rendered, 
*What a mess I’ve made.’ But surely the philosophic 
Hamlet means something more than the mere getting out 


| of arow. Life, to be sure, is at the best but a tumult, 
and as such it is rendered by the paraphrast of the patient 


and pious Job: — 


* How still and peaceful is the grave, 
Where, life's vain tumults past ;’ 


but, still, it appears to me that the words of Hamlet 
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would acquire a deeper significance were ‘coil’ used in 
the sense conveyed by cochul — to which, if spelt as pro- 
nounced, it mach resembles — and certainly the construc- 
tion is not so forced as many which have been put upon 
other words used by Shakspeare. If it were not ‘to con- 
sider it too curiously to consider so,’ it might be added 
that, as the nut when dead ripe is quietly shuffled out of 
its husk, so the immortal portion of man, when, his 
* Few short years of evil past,’ 

he takes his peaceful departure, is not violently cracked 
out, but he quietly ‘ shuffles off this mortal cochul.’” 

Shakspeare, you are aware, uses many Welsh 
words ; perhaps some learned reader of “ N. & Q.,” 
familiar with the language of the Principality, 
may tell us if he has met, in the course of his stu- 
dies, with a word resembling “ cochul.” A. M. 

Greenock. 


Minor Aotes. 


On the Genders of Diplomatic Statesmen. — 
After the decisive battle of Layback, the king of 
Naples proclaimed to his loving subjects, that a 
long reign of sixty years had given him experi- 
ence and ability to become acquainted with the 
character and the real wants of his people. It 
appears, however, that his majesty’s loving sub- 
jects did not place much confidence either in his 
experience or ability to appreciate their character 
and real wants; and that more than a quarter of 
a century before his Nestorian reign, they con- 
sidered him to be no better than an old woman, 
as the following anecdote will show. 

When Sir Joseph Acton, the friend and col- 
league of Sir William and Lady Hamilton and 
Nelson at the court of Naples, was taken into the 
king’s service in the premiership of the Marquess 
Sambuco, he obtained great influence over the 
queen, who possessed unlimited power over’ the 
king. One morning the following lines were 
found written on the gates of the palace : — 

“ Hic Regina, 
Hac Rex, 
Hoc Sambuco, 
Hic, Hee, Hoe, Acton.” 

This three-gendered statesman was the brother 
of the mild and tolerant Cardinal Acton; was 
born at Besancon in 1757, of Irish parents. TIlis 
father, an eminent physician, settled in that town 
in 1735, where he practised with great success. 
He placed his son Joseph in the French navy, 
where he soon acquired honourable distinction. 
He subsequently entered the service of Leopold, 
Grand Duke of Tuscany. A bold exploit which 
he performed, in rescuing 4000 Spaniards from 
the Barbary corsairs, made him honourably known 
at the court of Naples. 

Through the patronage of the queen, he became 
Minister of Marine, and afterwards of Finance. 
He was closely connected with the British Em- 


| 








government in its protection of the Kingdom of 


| the Two Sicilies. 


On the ascendancy of the French in Naples, the 
minister, Acton, was dismissed from all his em- 
ployments in 1803, when he retired into private 
life in Sicily, where he died in 1808. 

James Eves. 

Piccadilly. — The following notices of the Pic- 
ceadilly mansion during the Civil Wars may be 
interesting to our London topographers : — 

1650, Aug. 1. “That the house comonly called Pick a 
dillie bee assigned unto Coil. Birkstead for the quartering 
of soe manie of his souldiers as hee shall thinke fitt.”— 
Interreguum Order Book. 

80 Nov. 1650. “ That the house of the Lord of Thanett in 
Aldergate Street, and likewise the house Pickadilly, bee 
both made use of for the quartering of 200 souldiers in 
each, for which houses a reasonable rent is to be paid, and 
especiall care is to be taken that noe spoil bee done to the 
said houses by the souldiers quartered in them.” — Idem. 

Cu, Horrer. 


Massinger’s Descendants.—In the obituary of 
the London Magazine for 1762, I find the follow- 
ing entry : — 

“ August 4t, 

“ Miss Henrietta Massinger, a descendant of Massinger, 
the dramatic poet.” 

This may be worth recording. 

Joun Pavin Puitrips, 

Ilaverford west. 


Fruit Stolen; how to recover it.— While the 
fruit, peach, nectarine, or apricot is yet in a green 
state, affix an adhesive Jabel, your initial or any 
other private mark, to the side exposed to the sun. 
The ripe fruit thus labelled will carry its unobli- 
terated green stamp into any market. This sim- 
ple operation, if it should fail to preserve the fruit, 
will, unless it shall have been subjected to any 


| colouring process, at least enable the owner to 


identify it. F. Parxort. 

“The Vision of Pierce Plowman.”—The follow 
ing annotations are copied from the fly-leaf of & 
copy of Zhe Vision of Pierce Plowman, printed in 
1561. 

The writing, as will be seen, bears date 1577, 
and as it may contain additional particulars re- 
specting the individual therein named, it seemed 
to me worthy of preservation in the pages of “N. 
& Q.”:— 

“Robertus Langland, sacerdos (vt apparet) natus in 
comitatu Salopia, in villa vulgd dicta Mortymers Clibery, 
in terra lutea, octavo & Malvernis montibus milliario fuit, 
ete. Iilud liquido constat, eum fuisse ex primis Jo. Wi- 
clevi discipulis ynum atqué in spiritus fervore, contra 
apertas Papistarum rm mage yr adversus Deum et eius 
Xp, sub ameenis coloribus et typis edidisse in sermone 
Anglico pium opus, ac bonorum vivorum lectione dignum 


| quod vocabat. 


“ Visionem petri Aratoris. Lib. i. 


baély at Naples, and ably supported the British “1, Nihil aliud ab ipso editum novi. Prophetice plura 
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predixit, que nostris diebus implevi vidimus. Complevit 
sum opus An° D! 43599, Dum Jo. Cicestrius Londini 
pretor esset. 

“ Halens. Cent. 6. 5. 37. 


“2. Mention is made of Peerce Plowghman’s Creede, 
in Chaweers tale off the Plowman. 

“3, Ideeme Chawcer to be the author. I thinke hit not 
to be on and the same yt made both: for that the reader 
shall fynde divers maner of Englishinge on sentence; as, 
namelie, Quid consyderas festucam in oculo fratris tui, 
trabem autem in oculo tuo et 5. 

“4. And speciallie, for yt I fynde Water Brute named 
in this Creede: who was manye yeeres after y* author off 
y* Vision. 

“G. Chawcerus vivit 1402. Ead. temp. et Gowerus. 

“Jo. Lydgate claruit sexagenarius, 1440, 

“ Druncklewe, a dronckerd. 

“ Huske, speede or hastey. 

“Tyme, in w th’ author of the vision lyved, An® Di 
1350, passu 15°, 

“1577. August xxij.” 

SILVERSTONE. 


“ Marianne” and a Passage in Blackwood's 
Magazine.— The resemblance of the following 
passage in Blackwood’s Magazine for August to a 
passage in Marivaux’s Marianne seems to me 
worth a note in “N. & Q.” The writer is speak- 
ing of the low publications of the present day : — 


“If any one supposes that here, in this special branch 
of literature provided for the multitude, anything about 
the said multitude is to be found, a more entire mistake 
could not be imagined. . . . . An Alton Locke may find 
a countess to fall in love with him, but is no hero for the 
sempstress, who makes her romance out of quite different 
materials; and whereas we can please ourselves with 
Mary Barton, our poor neighbours share no such humble 
taste, but luxuriate in ineffable splendours of architecture 
and upholstery, and love to concern themselves with the 
romantic fortunes of a Gerard de Brent and a Gerald St. 
Maur.” — Blackwood’s Mag. for August, 1858; Art. “ The 
Byways of Literature.” 

Marivaux says : — 

“Tl y a des gens dont la vanité se méle de tout ce qu’ils 
font, méme de leurs lectures. Donnez leur l'histoire du 
ceour humain dans les grandes conditions, ce devient-la 
pour eux un objet important: mais, ne leur parlez pas 

es tats médiocres; ils ne veulent voir agir que des 
geigneurs, des Princes, des Rois, ou du moins des per- 
sonnes qui ayent fait une grande figure. Il n’y a que 
cela qui existe pour la noblesse de leur gofit.” — Mari- 
anne, seconde partie, 1736, p. 2. 

R. H. 8. 


Queries. 
THE DUBLIN LETTER. 

The Dublin Letter, or, The Papists’ Doctrine of 
Transubstantiation not agreeable to the Primitive 
Fathers : — 

I shall be much obliged if you, or any of your 
correspondents, will kindly solve the difficulty ex- 

ressed in the following communication which I 
~ received from a learned friend, in reference 
to No. 66. of Peck’s Complete Catalogue of all the 
Discourses written, both for and against Popery, in 





the Time of King James IT., 4to., London, 1735, 
viz.  Transubstantiation no Doctrine of the Pri- 
mitive Fathers; being a Defence of The Dublin 
Letter herein against the Papist Misrepresented 
and Represented,” Part 1. cap. 3. [Anon.], by 
John Patrick, M.A., Preacher at the Charter- 
house [Lond.], 1687, 4to., pp. 72. 

“I cannot find any copy of The Dublin Letter, 
or who was its author. Dr. Wake (Contin. 
p. 22.) says: ‘ The next that gave occasion to the 
revival of this controversy’ [i. ¢. the next after 
the author of a Discourse of Transubstantiation 
(Tillotson), 1685, see No. 125.] ‘ was the author 
of the Dublin Letter, who, being answered by the 
Representer inghis second part, cap. 3., a learned 
man of our Communion made good his party in 
an excellent discourse.’ The Representer (loc. 
cit.) quotes what these authors call The Dublin 
Letter, under the title of The Papists’ Doctrine of 
Transubstantiation not agreeable to the Primitive 
Fathers. But I can find no title answering to 
this title in the Catalogue of the Dublin Univer. 
or of the Bodl. Libraries.” It is not mentioned 
in Reading's Catalogus Bibliothece Sionensis, nor 
in Horne’s Catalogue of Queen's College Library, 
Cambridge; and I am informed it is not to be 
found in Abp. Marsh's library, Dublin. 

Brsiiotuecar. Cueraam. 


“ RUSHWORTH'S DIALOGUES.” 


In Hallam’s Literature of Europe (vol. ii. p. 

325. n. 2nd ed.) occurs the following citation : — 

“ If there were anything unwritten which had come down 
to us with as full and universal a tradition as the unques- 
tioned books of Canonical Scripture, that thing should I 
believe as well as the Scripture; but I have long sought 
for some such thing, and yet I am to seek; nay, 1 am 
confident no one point in controversy between Papists 
and Protestants can go in upon half so fair cards, for to 
gain the esteem of an Apostolic tradition, as those things 
which are now decried on all hands; I mean the opinion 
of the Chiliasts and the communicating infants.” 

The reference given is “ chap. iii. § 82.” 

This is intended, I suppose, to refer to § 82 of 
Chillingworth’s Answer to Knott's 3rd “Chap- 
ter.” The quotation is, however, not to be dis- 
covered there, nor have I found it elsewhere in 
the Religion of Protestants. 

But at the end of Chillingworth’s Works there 
are printed certain “ Additional Discourses,” and 
among them “An Answer to some Passages in 
Rushworth’s Dialogues, beginning at the Third 
Dialogue, § xii. p. 181., ed. Paris, 1654, about 
Traditions.” 

In this treatise, and in that part of it which 
appears to be an extract from Rushworth, Mr. 

allam’s quotation occurs. Rushworth, or Rich- 
worth, is a pseudonym of Thomas White, an 
English Roman Catholic Priest, with whom Ghil- 
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lingworth, after his return to Protestantism, had 
an interview at the lodgings of Sir Kenelm 
Digby. 

If the edition of 1654 were the one referred to 
by the writer of the Answer, it could, of course, 
not have been written by Chillingworth, who died 
in January, 1643-4. There is, however, an edi- 
tion of the Dialogue bearing the following title : 

“The Dialogues of William Richworth, or, The Iudg- 
mend of Common Sense in the Choise of Religion. Printed 
at Paris by John Mestais, 1640.” 


Now, the thing which perplexes me is this: the 
opening sentences quoted in the Answer (“ Do you 
think there is such a city as Rome or Constanti- 
nople? Nephew. That I do: I would I knew 
what I ask as well.”) I find both in the edition of 
1640, and in that of 1654, not at p. 181., but at p. 
203.; but the subsequent passage, apparently 
quoted from the Dialogues, I am unable to disco- 
ver in either. I should mention that the “ Rich- 
worth” of 1640 contains three Dialogues, the 
“ Rushworth” of 1654 contains the same three, 
with an additional one. In the three Dialogues 
which are common to the two editions, the edition 
of 1654 varies only verbally from that of 1640. 
‘The fourth Dialogue does not bear upon the sub- 
ject discussed in the Answer. 

These circumstances lead me to ask, 


Ist. What is the evidence on which the Answer 
to Rushworth is attributed to Chillingworth? I 
mean external evidence, for the infernal decidedly 
confirms the ascription to him. 

2nd. Are the passages which appear to be 
quoted from “ Rushworth” in the Answer to be 
found in any edition of Rushworth’s Dialogues ? 
Or had Chillingworth access to some MS. of the 
Dialogues, from which the printed text varies ? 

3rd. Does not Chillingworth, in the extract 
given in the Answer, himself take up the cudgels 
for the “nephew” against the “uncle?” The 
“ nephew ” is certainly a far more vigorous advo- 
cate for the Protestant cause in Chillingworth than 
in Rushworth; and the extract is introduced with- 
out a word to tell us whence it comes. 

4th. Is Mr. Hallam’s extract to be found, after 
all, anywhere in the Religion of Protestants ? 

Perhaps some of these questions might have 
been rendered unnecessary by a consultation of 
Desmaireaux’s Critical and Historical Account of 
Chillingworth; but I have been unable to get 
sight of that work, nor have I been able to refer 
to the last edition of Hallam’s Literature of Europe. 

I venture to ask the following questions abe, 
arising out of the Dialogues themselves. 

At p. 113. (ed. 1640), and p. 43. (ed. 1654.) 


“ The Portugals in their discoveries found a man whose 
habitation was in the sea, and came only to land, as cro- 





codiles and seacalves do.” 


Where is any account of this to be found ? 


At p. 278. (ed. 1654), not contained in ed. 1640. 

“You know Tradition and the Church and the Collier’s 
Faith was the old way.” 

Is there any trace of the expression, “the col- 
lier’s faith,” used in a similar way? How did it 
originate ? 8S. C. 

Cambridge. 


QUEEN CATHERINE PARR AND THOMAS LORD 
SEYMOUR OF SUDLEY. 


The general accounts of the family of Seymour 
state that Lord Seymour of Sudley, so created 
1547, was beheaded 20 Nov. 1549, without leaving 
any issue. 

It is, however, stated by Strype, vol. ii. p. 201., 
that by Queen Catherine Parr he had a daughter 
Mary, and that she was at her father’s dying re- 
quest conveyed to Grimsthorpe in Lincolnshire, 
the residence of Katherine, Duchess of Suffolk. 

She seems shortly after to have been an incum- 
brance and expense to the duchess. What little is 
known of the unfortunate lady is given by Miss 
Strickland in the Life of Queen Katherine Parr. 

The last account supported by any historical 
evidence is to be gathered from “an Act for dis- 
inheriting Mary Seymour, daughter and heir of 
the late Lord Seymour, Admiral of England and 
the late Queen;” and another Act for the resti- 
tution of Mary Seymour, passed 5 Jan. 1549, 3 
Edw. VI 

Miss Strickland, upon the authority of some 
printed MSS. remaining in a family of Zawson, 
states that Mary Seymour became the wife of Sir 
Edward Bushell, but without any particulars to 
lead to his identity, beyond supposition. 

It is singular that there should be any doubt 
or obscurity in regard to the issue of Queen Ca- 
therine, if she had such a daughter. 

Should any of your correspondents engaged in 
historical inquiries possess any information, or be 
able to afford a clue to evidence on the subject, it 
will be most acceptable; and who, at the same 
time I would ask, was Sir Edward Bushell ? 

Norru-Cray. 


Minor Queries. 


Concrete.—'The extensive use of concrete in 
various forms in Great Britain is remarkable. Its 
practical use is very great, and an immense savin 
is effected. Has any one connected his name wi 
this mixture of small materials and lime? And 
when should we date its recent introduction ? 
Of course, we know that the Romans used con- 
crete. G. R. L. 


The Virgil of Christianity.—In Traité sur la 
Grace, par Jean Regnier, Paris, 1729, the follow- 
ing lines are quoted as of “ Le Virgile du Chris- 
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tianisme,” St. Augustin having been called in the 
preceding page “le Ciceron.” I beg to ask who 
was “le Virgile,” and from whence the lines are 
taken ? 
“Puisque on voit tant d’enfans pour qui leurs saintes 
meres 
Portent sans cesse leurs veeux et leurs pritres, 
Qui malgré tant de is qui n’ont que Dieu pour bit, 
Ne peuvent au Baptéme acquerir le salut: 
Et tant d’autres conefis d’un sang illegitime; 
La honte de leur mére et le fruit de son crime, 
Abandonnez des leurs, exposez aux passans, 
Sont tirez d’un fumier pasles et languisans, 
Et par des ¢trangers offers 4 I'Eau sacrée 
Vont regner pour jamais dans le claire Empyrée.” 
P. 76. 
Pu. H, 


Meaux. 


Wake Family.— Where were buried the father 
and grandfather (both named John Wake) of Sir 
Baldwin Wake, who was created a baronet in 


1621? also Sir Baldwin himself, and the next | 


two baronets, Sir John and Sir William? And 
do any funeral monuments exist to the memory 
of these six individuals or their wives ? 
SILVERSTONE. 
Recanting. —I have somewhere read that when 
one, whose name I do not remember, was con- 
demned to make a recantation, he hit the etymo- 
logy of the word, while he caught at the spirit :— 
“ If canto be to sing,” said he, “ recanto is to sing 
again ;” and so he re-chanted his opinions by re- 
peating them in his recantation. Who was he? 
ABHBA. 
Antiquarian Dinner. — In turning over the 
leaves of a volume of the Jnventor’s Advocate, 
dated Nov. 16, 1839, I find the following curious 
paragraph. Perhaps some of your numerous 
readers may know who Lord B. really was: — 


“ Lord B., well known for his love of everything out 


of the way, lately gave a dinner at the Baths of Lucca of 


the following singular character: the meat, fish, vege- 
tables were all at /east of two years’ standing, preserved 
according to the plan of Mr. Appert. The table was sup- 
plied with sea-water made fit to drink by the process re- 
cently discovered; the claret had been rescued, by the 
assistance of the diving-bell, from a merchant vessel sunk 
in the Thames more than a century ago (!), and the 
bread was made from wheat some centuries old, which 
the noble Lord had himself brought from one of the pyra- 
mids of Egypt, and had sown in England!! The dinner 
gave the greatest satisfaction.” 


Who és Lord B. ? 


Heaton- Royds.—Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” 
in Yorkshire, Cheshire, or Lancashire, inform me 
of the exact position of this place? The name 
does not occur in Lewis's Topographical Diction- 
ary, nor in the British Postal Guide. J. 


Marvellous Cures by Madame St. Amour. — 
Information respecting this subject is much re- 
quired. The alleged cures were performed in 


Be.valsa. 
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1828, at Nantes, France, and caused much ex- 
citement in the neighbourhood. Is anything 
known of the later career of Madame St. Amour ? 
T. J. A. 
Pisces Regales.—Will any of your learned cor- 
respondents enumerate the “ fish” mentioned in 
the following paragraph: it has been taken from 
an old charter of the reign of Elizabeth : — 
“Necnon omnes et omnimodas pisces regales, viz. 
sturgeon, balenas, chetas, porphesias delphinos reges et 
graspesias ac omnes alias pisces quascunque magnam sive 
ingentam crassitudinem vel pinguietudinem in se ha- 
bentes.” 
Reavy Penny, 


Crannock.—Can any of your antiquarian friends 
tell the exact measure of a “crannock.” The 
word is frequently found on the rolls of King 
John. 

Ledwich says “ it is a measure for corn,” but 
the precise quantity is desired. The word will 
be found in the Glossary annexed to the Liber 
Quotidianus Contrarotulatoris Garderobee. 

Reavy Penry. 


High Sheriff's Privilege.—Does the cireum- 
stance of a person serving the office of High 
Sheriff under a name which he has taken entitle 
him to bear that name without a royal licence ? 

VEBNA. 


Sebastianus Franck.—I am anxious to know 
who Sebastianus Franck was? I have a work of 
his called Die Gulde Arche. The only statement 
of the place at which it was published is the fol- 
lowing in the title: “ Door Sebastianum Franck 
van Word tsamen ghestelt.” The date is 1551. 
Any information of the book I shall be glad to 
give to any of your readers. 

I should like to know who this man was? If 
his works are known ? and if so, are they of value, 
and have they ever been translated ? F. E. K. 


A Curiosity of Literature: Sir Humphry Davy 
a Poet.—The Rev. R. Polwhele, in his Family 
Traditions, §c. (vol. ii. p. 326.), has a letter from 
Mr. Gifford to his friend Dr. Hurdis, Professor 
of Poetry in the University of Oxford, in which 
he writes, among other things : 

“ | have not got the Bristol Anthology, nor would I re- 
commend it to any one; a more miserable collection of 
poems has not made its appearance for many years. The 
only good poem is that addressed to St Michael’s Mount, 
by a young man of Penzance [ H. Davy], an assistant to 
Dr Beddoes in chemical experiments. He is, without 
doubt, very clever, and has given Beddoes ample satis- 
faction.” 

Will any of your numerous readers favour me 
with any information concerning this Bristol An- 
thology, or of Sir Humphry’s poem ? — for praise 
from such a judicious critic as Gifford would 
stamp a mint-mark upon anything assayed by him, 
and assure its being sterling metal. 

James Exmes. 
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Earliest Stone Church in Treland.— Where in 
Ireland was the first stone ecclesiastical building 
erected ? ADHBA. 


Degrees of D.C.L. and LL.D, — Are these de- 
grees (and in like manner, those of B.C.L. and 
LL.B.) quite the same in all respects, so as to be 
interchangeably and indifferently used? I had an 
idea that D.C.L. (and B.C.L. with it) was pecu- 
liar to Oxford; but according to some of your 
correspondents, it would seem to be erroneous. 

Arcup. WEIR. 

Showing the Way to Reading. — In Madame 
Knight's Journal I find a passage that I would 
like to learn the meaning of. 
tavern keeper's daughter, who, to use her words— 

“ Drew a chair, bid me sitt, And then run up stairs and 
putts on two or three Rings (or else I had not seen them 
before,) and returning sett herself just before me, showing 
the way to Reding, that I might see her Ornaments, per- 
haps to gain the more respect.” 


Is this expression of English origin? and, if so, | 


how did it originate ? Mertacom. 


Roxbury, Mass. U.S. 


Complutensian Polyglot Bible. — When and 
whence was the Complutensian Polyglot Bible 
now in the British Museum obtained? What 
was the history of the copy which it displaced, and 
is that copy anywhere described in detail ? Where 
is it now ? Josrrn Rrx. 

St. Neots. 


Alfred's Jewel. —Is not this jewel the head of a 
sceptre, as indicated by a kind of ferule beneath 


it? and if so, should it not be among the regalia of 


England, the most precious of royal relics? I 
have a faint recollection that this suggestion has 
already been made by some learned antiquary. 
Let the question be ventilated in “ N. & Q.” 
L. B. L. 
Marquis of Granby.— What are the best au- 
thorities to consult fer an account of the public 
and also private career of the celebrated John, 
Marquis of Granby, who died in 1770? Any one 
answering this as fully as possible will oblige 
Henry Kensinerton. 





HMlinor Queries With Answers. 


Rev. Mr. Wilson, a.v. 1641. —I should be much 
obliged by any information respecting the life and 
doctrines of Mr. Wilson, who, in the year 1641, had 
a church at Stow, described at the time as being 
two miles from Maidstone. ME -eErtss. 

[The minister inquired after is most probably the Rev. 
Thomas Wilson of Otham [not Stow], and afterwards, 
in 1643, Perpetual Curate of Maidstone church, Whilst 
he was rector of Otham, he was prosecuted for the dilapi- 
dations of his parsonage-house, and, for his contumacy, 


. 
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| 
| Was suspended by the High Commission, and his, parson- 
age sequestered. He was likewise called to account at 


| the Archbishop’s visitation for not reading the prayer 


appointed on occasion of the King’s Northern expedition, 
| and the Declaration then called The Book of Sports. By 
the Ordinance-of the Lords and Commons for calling the 
Assembly of Divines, 1643, he was appointed one of them; 


| and he also appeared as a witness at the trial of Abp, 


Laud. He died about 1651. His Life by the Rev. George 
Swinnock has passed through two editions, 1672, 1831. ] 


Horse-courser. — Can any of the numerous 
readers of “ N. & Q.” give the strict interpretation 
of this term? It is used in an Act of 29 Charles 
Il. c. 7. passed in 1676, among other things to 

| prevent horse-coursers from travelling on Sun- 

day. In some of the dictionaries of modern date 
the term is defined as “one who keeps horses or 
keeps horses for the race, a dealer in horses;” but 
it seems questionable whether horse-dealer was 
one of its significations at the time the Act was 
passed in 1676. H. §. 

{ Nares has the following explanation of this word: — 

“ Horse-Courser, properly Horse-Scourser, a horse- 

dealer. Equorum mango, Coles. Junius was wrong in de- 

| riving it from the Scotch word cose; it is from the Eng- 
lish word scorse, to exchange, and means literally a 
horse-changer. Uence Coles has also horse-coursing, 
equorum permutatio. Abr. Fleming thus defines it: ‘ Man- 
go equorum, a horse-scorser; he that buyeth horses, and 
putteth them away again by chopping and changing,’ 
Nomencl. p. 514. The horse-courser in Ben Jonson's 
Bartholomew Fair, and that described in Overbury’s 
Characters, 51, are evidently horse-dealers, and nothing 
else. From Whalley’s note on Barth. Fuir, Act iii. Sc. 4, 
it appears that the word was familiar to him in this 
sense, though now quite disused. See Johnson, who in- 
stances the word from Wiseman and L’Estrange.”] 


A Commoner’s Private Chapel, §c. — There is 
| some useful information in your paper as to who 
| have a right to have chaplains, &c., but I wish to 
put this case. I am a commoner who have repre- 
sented a county for some years; one of my resi- 
dences is two miles from the nearest church, and 
I wish to build a chapel in my pleasure-grounds, 
and to pay a clergyman to come there on Sunday 
| and do the duty tor the benefit of my household 
and persons living on the estate near at hand. 
We should form a congregation of between two 
and three hundred persons, but no one could 
come there except by my permission. It appears 
to me that the act called Lord Shaftesbury's Act 
would allow of this (18 & 19 Vict. cap. 86.). I 
| presume it is not necessary that the chapel should 
| be joined on to the house, but that the Law Courts 
| would consider that by this act the pleasure 
| grounds were a part “of the premises belonging 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


thereto.” X. ¥. Z. 

[ Any commoner is at liberty to erect a private chapel 
upon his estate for himself and family, or for himself and 
his neighbours, and to nominate, &c. his preacher, who 
will be wholly independent of the parish minister. Sach 
chapels and their ornaments are maintained, of course, at 

| those persons’ charges to whom they belong. It is 
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doubtful whether the Sacraments can be administered in 
such places of worship without the sanction of the local 
diocesan. Anciently all private chapels were consecrated 
by a bishop, but since the Reformation the practice ap- 
pears to have fallen into desuetude. } 


Peeresses’ Second Marriages. — Some of the 
learned correspondents of “ N. & Q.” will be able 
to give information on the following point : — 

By the law of England, as exhibited by Coke, 
“when a titled lady marries one without a title, 
she ceases to retain her rank, unless it is heredi- 
tary.” “Si mulier nobilis nupserit ignobili viro, 
desinet esse nobilis: nisi nobilitas fuit nativa. 4 
Co. 118. Birthright being character indelebilis.” 

Is the law changed? or by what right do 
females in the present day, on a second marriage, 
retain the name, and assume the title of a former 
husband ? die de 

[A woman, noble by marriage, afterwards marrying a 
commoner, is generally called and addressed by the style 
and title which she bore before her second marriage; but 
this is only by courtesy, as the daughters of dukes, mar- 
quesses, and earls are usually addressed by the title of 
“lady,” though in law they are commoners. When, how- 
ever, a woman, noble by marriage, contracts a second 
marriage with a peer, inferior in dignity to her first hus- 
band, it would appear that the licence of the sovereign is 
necessary to enable her to assume the title of her second 


husband; as in the instance of the present Viscountess | 


Palmerston, who was originally married to the late Earl 
Cowper. } 


Hutton's Collections out of the Registers of 


Wells. — Of what do these collections consist, and | 


are they published? They are largely quoted by 
the Editor of “N. & Q.” in his replies to Ina. 
R. C. W. 
[The valuable collections of extracts from various 
ancient Registers, amounting to thirty-eight volumes, 
formed and written by Dr. Matthew Hutton are in the 
Harleian Collection, Nos. 6950—6985. Several of them 
have alphabetical indexes of the records. In 6964 is 
written, “ These Collections were made by me, Matth. 
Hutton, Anno Di. 1686.”)} 





Replies. 
THOMAS CAREW, THE WELL-KNOWN POET. 
(2™ S. vi. 112.) 
I can add but little to the valuable Notes of 
Dr. Rimpavtt respecting this gentleman. His 
identity is very uncertain ; and the confusion be- 


tween him and Thomas Carey is easily accounted | 


for by the similarity in the pronunciation of the 
names: Carew having been always pronounced 
Carey, as it still is by Mr. Pole-Carew of Antony, 
a collateral descendant of the poet. Although 
there is no proof produced of the fact, there can, 
I think, be no doubt that Thomas Carew was the 
second son of Sir Mathew Carey of Littleton, in 
Worcestershire. Of the three dates assigned for his 
birth, I am inclined to adopt the second. Among 
the documents in the State Paper Office, brought 
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to light by the recently published and valuable 
| Calendar, are several documents which seem to 
| identify Sir Mathew’s son with the dissipated poet. 
| Sir Mathew Carew, writing to Sir Dudley 
| Carleton on 25th February, 1613, complains that 
one of his sons “is roving after hounds and 
| hawkes, the other studying in the Temple, but 
| doing little at law.” In the following year we 
| find Thomas Carew secretary to Carleton. His 
| father, writing to the latter on the 20th April, 
| 1616, expresses a hope that he will deserve well 
in his service. In this, however, Sir Mathew was 
disappointed. In September of the same year, we 
| find that Thomas Carew was dismissed, and a de- 
| sign is entertained of obtaining him similar em- 
| eae with Lord Carew; but Thomas Carew 
imself states (2nd Sept. 1616), that Lord Carew 
refuses to accept him, thinking the position too 
ignoble for his birth ; but (11th Sept.) that he pro- 
mises to favour and help him. This he seems to 
have done by recommending him to the Earl of 
Arundel; and Carew (20th Sept.) says, Lord 
Arundel promises to take him if he can shake off 
two competitors. On the 24th October, Sir Ma- 
thew complains that his son Thomas, discarded 
from Carleton's service, is wandering about idly 
without employment. The Earl of Arundel, hear- 
ing what Carleton had against him, would not 
| take him. Sir Mathew, after this time, seems to 
| have lost all hope concerning his son. On 7th Nov., 
writing to Carleton, he says, he can scarcely be- 
lieve his son would write aspersions of Sir Dudley 
| and Lady Carleton, as he always spoke well of 
| them ; that he provided for him while there was 
hope of the earl taking him, or of his return- 
ing to Carleton, but now he gives him over for 
lost. On 28th Dec. he writes, that Lord Arundel 
has no employment for his son, who is leading a 
vagrant and debauched life. He is unhappy in 
both his sons. On 4th Oct. 1617, writing to Carle- 
ton, he expresses a hope that for the sake of their 
relationship and ancient friendship, he will pardon 
the misconduct of his som, Thomas; and, again, 
writing on 24th March, 1618, to Lady Carleton, his 
niece, he hopes the misconduct of his son will not 
diminish their natural affection; he would have 
turned him off had he not been repentant. 

If Thomas Carew had been born in 1577, he 
would at this time have been thirty years of age ; 
with which age the conduct here represented, and 
the language of the father, would scarcely be con- 
sistent or probable. The circumstances would 
seem to indicate rather the follies of a young man. 

Joun Macrzan. 








CRASHAW. 
(2™ S. v. 449. 516.; vi. 54. 94.) 


I have now before me a copy of the Parisian 
edition of Crashaw's Sacred Poems, which issued 
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from the press of “ Peter Targa, Printer to the 
Archbishope ef Paris” in the year 1652. In it the 
10th stanza of “ The Weeper” is thus given, and 
I insert it, not because it offers no sanction to 
such an evident misprint as case for ease, but on 


| 
| 
| 


account of a variation in the last line, which | 


differs somewhat from the version quoted by Mr. 
M‘Carrtnuy : — 
“Yet let the poore drops weep 
(Weeping is the ease of woe) ; 
Softly let them creep, 
Sad that they, are vanquish’t so. 
They, though to others no releife, 
Balsom may be, for their own greife.” 

As your correspondent has pointed out the se- 
veral coincidences of thought and expression be- 
tween passages in the writings of this fine old poet 
and Shelley, I may perhaps be allowed to refer to 
others in his Sacred Poems, which I find reflected 
in the works of later minstrels. They may be, in- 


deed, “accidental resemblances,” but are never- | 


theless not unworthy of notice in a periodical 

almost exclusively devoted to literary purposes. 
In that magnificent hymn of the angelic hosts, 

which occurs in the third book of Paradise Lost, 


are these lines : — 
“ Thou shadest 
The full blaze of thy beams, and through a cloud 
Drawn round about thee, like a radiant shrine, 
Dark with excessive light thy skirts appear.” 


Might not the line I have ifalicised have been 
suggested by the following passage in Crashaw ?— 
* Lost in a bright 
Meridian night, 
A Darkenes made of too much day.” 

Milton, it is true, was born before Crashaw, but 
the latter died in 1650, and the Paradise Lost, 
although finished in 1665, was not printed until 
two years later. 

Pope has inserted a line from Crashaw in his 
famous “ Epistle from Eloisa to Abelard,” and this 
he duly acknowledges ; but there are two lines in 
the “Elegy to the Memory of an unfortunate 
Lady,” manifestly imitated from Crashaw, to whom 
he makes no reference whatever: at least none 
appears in Roscoe's edition, which is the one I 
have consulted, The lines I allude to are the fol- 
lowing : — 

“Oh ever beauteous, ever friendly! tell, 
Is it, in heav’n, a crime to love too well? ” 
. Surely they were suggested by this couplet in 
Crashaw's Alexias : — 
“And I, what is my crime I cannot tell, 
Vnlesse it be a crime to’ haue lou'd too well.” 

Tickell, in his verses on the Death of Addison, 
finely says: — 

“ There taught us how to live; and (oh! too high 

The price for knowledge,) taught us how to die.” 


* Now this is not very remote from the following 


passage in the “ Hymn to the Name and Honor of 
Saint Teresa :” — 
“Sh’el bargain with them; and will giue 

Them GOD; teach them how to liue 

In him; or, if they this deny, 

For him she’l teach them how to Dy.” 

Before closing the subject, I would beg to ask 

what is known respecting Crashaw’s talents as an 


| artist, beyond the meagre allusion to them iti An- 





derson’s Memoir ? —for in the edition now before 
me there are twelve vignettes of considerable 
beauty, and these are thus referred to by his 
friend Thomas Car, in some verses of which the 
following is the title : — 
“ AN 
EPIGRAM 

Vpon the pictures in the following Poemes which the Au- 

thour first made with his owne hand, admirably well, as 

may be seene in his Manuscript dedicated to the right 

Honorable Lady the L. Denbigh.” 

On three of the vignettes the name “ J. Messa- 
ger, excud.” appears, but, although omitted on 
the others, the engraving of the whole is evidently 
by the same hand. T. C. Sarru. 


WHEN DOES THE FAST OF LENT CONCLUDE? 
(2™ S. vi. 166.) 

A somewhat restricted interpretation of our 
Lord’s words (Mark ii. 20.) has sanctioned the 
strict observance of “ the Saturday before Easter 
Day” as a fast. This day, called Sabbatum 
Magnum, the “ High” or “ Holy” Saturday, lost 
none of its Lenten solemnity in the primitive 
church. During this period of her predicted widow. 
hood, she “ went heavily, as one that mourned” for 
the lost bridegroom. The Easter vigil termin- 
ating at midnight (the time, according to tradi- 
tion, at which our Lord rose,) was spent in strict 
fasting and extraordinary devotions, as that great 
night of expectation which would usher in the 
second advent of the Redeemer. In process of 
time, the nocturnal illuminations which formed 
the splendid accompaniment to this ceremony, led 
to serious abuses, which occasioned Vigilantius to 
require the discontinuance of all such nightly 
assemblies ; and to such an extent had this licen- 
tious perversion of a pious custom prevailed, that 
the presence of women on these occasions was 
strictly prohibited, a.p. 305. (Riddle’s Manual 
of Antiquity, b. v. p. 636.) Mr. Brand tells us that, 
during the last century, it was a Dorsetshire cus- 
tom, on Easter eve, for boys to form in procession, 
and carrying torches and a black flag to chant 
these lines : — 

“ We fasted in the light, 
For this is the night.” 
“A relic, no doubt,” he adds, “of the Popish cere- 
monies in vogue at this season.” — Popular Antiquities, 
vol. i. p. 160. 
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“ On the evening of this day (Easter Eve), in the mid- 
dle districts of Ireland, great preparations are made for 
the finishing of Lent. Many a fat hen and dainty piece 
of bacon is put into the pot by the cotter’s wife, about 8 
or 9 o'clock ; and woe be to the person who should taste 
it before the cock crows! At 12 is heard the clapping of 
hands, and the joyous laugh, mixed with an Irish phrase, 
which signifies ‘ out with Lent.’ ” — Ibid. 


F, Partz.orr. 





The practice of the early Christians varied 
much in keeping this fast, and by some it was not 
kept at all. Eusebius (Ecc. Hist. v. 24.) has pre- 
served an extract from an epistle of Irenus to 
Victor, Bishop of Rome, written at the end of the 
second century, wherein he says, 

“For not only is the dispute respecting the day [of 
Easter], but also the manner of fasting. For some think 
that they ought to fast only one day, some two, some 
more days; some compute their day as consisting of forty 
hours night and day ; and this diversity existing among 
those that observe it, is not a matter that has just sprung 
up in our times, but long ago among those before us, who 
perhaps not having ruled with sufficient strictness, esta- 
blished the practice that arose from their simplicity and 
inex perience. 

The forty hours above-mentioned is evidently 
the fast kept at Naples, referred to by F. S. A., 
commencing at eight o'clock on the eve of Good 
Friday (our Thursday night), and terminating at 
noon on Saturday, thereby leaving eight hours for 
a joyful preparation for Easter eve. 

These forty hours, reccapaxoorh or quadragesima 
have been expanded into forty days, as now kept 
by the Latin church. 

The differences as to the day on which Easter 
was to be celebrated induced Polycarp to visit 
Rome about a.p. 100 (Euseb. Ecc. Hist. v. 23. ; 
Tillemont, iii. 102.). The most ancient practice 
was to follow the Jewish calendar, but Rome in- 
sisted on having Easter Day held on Sunday, 
right or wrong, and threatened excommunication 
to the immediate followers and direct successors 
of Jesus and the apostles, for not adopting her in- 
novation. T. J. Bucxron. 

Lichfield. 

F. S. A. is not correct in saying that in Catho- 
lic countries the conclusion is at noon on Holy 
Saturday. The obligation of fasting continues 
till midnight, as the whole day of Holy Saturday 
is included in the forty days of Lent. It is true 
that as a mass of Easter Sunday is now said by 
anticipation on Saturday morning, the faithful 
begin then in some respects to anticipate the fes- 
tivities of Easter, but the fast continues through- 
out the day. In reply to the Query as to the 
practice of the early Christians, it is clear from 
the Apostolic Canons (lib. v. can. 18.) that the 

rimitive Christians observed a strict fast on Holy 
Saturday, and were even recommended, if able, 
to join the fast of Good Friday with it: “In para- 
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seeve et sabbato ex parte omni jejunate, quibus 

sat virium suppetit, nihil penitus gustantes usque 
». F 


ry) 


ad nocturnum galli cantum.” ~O 


THE SEVEN CHAMPIONS AND SHAKSPEARE, 
(24 §. vi. 46. 94.) 


I had given the Champions so very cursory a 
perusal when I sent my communication to “ N. & 
Q.” that I had not observed the most obvious fact, 
that the Third Part is not by Johnson, but by a 
far inferior writer. I have since [read Mr. Hat- 
LIWELL’s remarks looked somewhat more closely 
into the matter, and have arrived at the follow- 
ing results :— 

I think I may assume that the First Part was 
printed before Spenser commenced the Faerie 
Queen; for the first book of that poem is evi- 
dently founded on it. Now we know that the 
Faerie Queen was begun before the year 1580; 
for reasons which I cannot state now, 1 would say 
so early as 1577. I would then place the publi- 
cation of the First Part of the Champions in the 
preceding year; for the Second Part is dedicated 
to Lord William Howard, to whom Johnson says, 
“it hath of late pleased your most noble brother 
in kindness to accept of this History” (i. e. the 
First Part), and in the “ To the gentle Reader” 
he says he was “ encouraged by the great accept- 
ance of the First Part” to write the Second Part ; 
so that, as we may see, the parts were published 
separately with separate dedications. 

Now this Lord William Howard is evidently the 
celebrated Belted Will, Warden of the Western 
Marches. Of him Collins tells us that he died in 
1640, having lived sixty-three years in union with 
his wife, and we know that they were both of the 
mature age of fourteen years when they were 
joined in the bands of Hymen, and consequently 
Will must have been born in 1563; and Sir Wal- 
ter Scott does use a poetic licence when he makes 
him hold 

“ The stately lady’s silken rein” 
when at Branksome Tower, about ten years before 
he was born. Will's most noble brother must have 
been the Earl of Suffolk, and as there was a son 
between them, he may have been born in 1560, 
and so have been about seventeen when the First 


Part was published, and Lord William perhaps of 


the same age when the Second appeared. I far- 
ther infer this early date from the circumstance 
that, had he been a Lord Warden at the time, 
Johnson would have been sure to mention it ; and 
as, by his marriage with an heiress, he became 
Lord of Naworth in Cumberland, the queen, who 
was anxious to make reparation to the young 
Howards for the death of their father, most pro- 
bably made him Lord Warden as soon as he came 
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of age in 1584. I however do not know when his 
predecessor may have died or resigned. 

On the whole I think that the First and Second 
Parts appeared before the year 1580; and as we 
know how little scrupulous writers in those days 
were about encroaching on one another in the time 
between that and 1590, the year in which the Two 
Gentlemen of Verona was probably written, some one 
may have put forth a Third Part of the Champions 
which Shakspeare may have read. Or, supposing 
the agreement with the passage in Cymbeline to 
be a mere coincidence, the author may at the 
playhouse have picked up those passages from the 
Two Gentlemen and Romeo and Juliet, which, to 
say the truth, have something of the look of pur- 
purei panni in his generally unpoetic pages. Or, 
finally, the Third Part may not have been 
written till after 1623, when the Two Gentlemen 
and Cymbeline were printed for the first time. I 
must here observe that there is a copy of the 
Champions in the Grenville library which contains 
only the First and Second Parts, and in the title- 
page of the latter we have the date 1680. It is 
rather remarkable that it is printed in blackletter, 
which I thought had gone out of use by that time. 
On comparing it with the Dove's edition which I 
had read, I find that in this last the language is 
greatly altered, and never for the better. 

It remains, then, for the bibliographers—of 
whom I am not one—to ascertain if any of the 
separately printed Parts are in existence, and when 
th ird was first printed with the others ; for it 
m ave been at that time that the concluding 
paragraph of the Second Part was added, I feel 
quite certain that Shakspeare was acquainted with 
js at works, for I think I could point out 
parallel passages besides those noticed by Mr. 
Cottier. Mr. Hariiwewt, by the way, recom- 
mends me “ to forswear thin potations, and addict 
myself to—Shakspeare.” I have not a little to say 
on that absorbing subject, and perhaps I may find 
a vent for it; for I set no value on knowledge 
that is not communicated. What I have written 
on Spenser will, I believe, appear ere long: at 


present I am engaged in printing the edition of 


Milton’s Poems, which I announced some time ago. 
Taos. Kereutiey. 





Replies ta Minor Queries. 

Morganatic Marriages (1* S. ii. 72, 125.231.261.) 
“ What constitutes a Morganatic Marriage?” In 
reply to this Query, I send you the answer which 
I have received from a gentleman at Vienna, whose 
authority in all matters relating to genealogy and 
family history is unquestionable : — 

“A Morganatic marriage is a marriage between a 
member of a reigning or of a mediatised family, and one 
not of a reigning or mediatised family. The children of 
such a marriage are legitimate, and may succeed to allo- 


dial possessions; but do not bear the family name, aad 
are incapable of succeeding, or transmitting a right of suc- 
cession, to the titles, sovereign privileges, and entailed 
possessions of the family. 

“ All the Houses which held directly and immediately 
of the Holy Roman Empire at its break up, and which 
had then seat and voice among the Lords in the Diet, 
are either still reigning or mediatised. They are all con- 
sidered upon an equality as to blood; and an Emperor of 
Austria may choose an Empress from among the Ben- 
tincks, Fuggers, Platens, Walmodens, Wurmbrands, &c., 
if he please.” 

Faryuam. 

“ Immodicis brevis est etas,” §ca(2™ S. vi. 109. 
140.) —A version of the Knight of Kerry's epi- 
taph, which appeared some time ago in a local 
magazine, attracted my attention to this line as 
being misrendered by taking the word “ immo- 
dicus” in a bad sense; as though it meant that 
*“ Evil livers were seldom long lived.” After a 
world of trouble and research among classic mo- 
ralists, where I thought the line most likely to be 
found, I lighted on it, where I least expected it, in 
a lament of Martial’s over a young freedman 
named Glaucus, whose untimely death he bewails 
in more than one epitaph. I subjoin the original 
with my own attempted rendering; the former 
will be found in Martial, Epigr., lib. vi. 29.: — 

“ Epitaphum in Glaucum. 
“ Non de plebe domus, non avare verna catastx, 
Sed domini sancto dignus amore puer, 
Munera cum posset nondum sentire patroni, 
Glaucia libertus jam Melioris erat. 
Moribus hoc formaeque datum — quis blandior illo? 
Aut quis Apollineo pulchrior ore fuit? 
Immodicis brevis est etas, et rara senectus, 
Quisquis amas, cupias non plactisse nimis.” 
(Translation. ) 
“ Epitaph on Glaucus. 
“ Nor basely born, nor bought at mart, 
But worthy all a Master’s love. 
Freed — but too young to lay to heart 
The boon — or freedom’s joys to prove: 
In him fair form, mild manners meet, 
Apollo’s scarce a face more fair : 
Such gifts foreshow life short and fleet, 
Ye who love such, for grief prepare.” — R. 

I also found the line applied by John Evelyn, 
in his Diary, under date 1688, to the fate of his 
“most deare child Richard,” who died at the age 
of six years—a prodigy of beauty and intelli- 
gence. In short, it seems to have passed into a 
proverbial application to the premature deaths of 
early taken and gifted individuals, and is analo- 
gous to the Greek apothegm, which tells us that 
“ whom the gods love die young.” 

A. B. Rowan, D.D. 


Belmont. 


Alexander, Brother of Simon Lord Lovat (2™ §. 
v. 335.; vi. 176.) —I1 thank Capo Ittup much 
for his very interesting communication. The au- 
thority for Alexander Fraser, the elder brother of 
Simon Lord Lovat having killed a man and fled 
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into Wales, I find in p. 127. of Anderson's Histo- 
rical Account of the Family of Fraser. I have 
often heard it affirmed that his descendants are 
still existing there. 

In return I offer to Capo Ituup the following 
curious prophecy, which a gentleman of the name 
of Fraser has just put into my hands in connexion 
with his communication to “N. & Q.” Perhaps 
some Highland reader can give me some particu- 
lars respecting Kennette the Little. 

“ Faidheadaireachd Choiunich Idbir mu dheibhiun Oigh- 
reachd agus Oighreachau Mhic Shimi. 

“Theid oighré&tchau Mhic Shimi as, gw’ire aou mhea- 
cau, agus bethidh au oighreachd aireamh do bhliadhua- 
chau for riaghladh au Dubh-Ghall, Mac na Baiu- 
Leslich. Na dheidh Sin thig au t-oighre dligheach as 
au Airde-Deas, mar eun & preas-folaich; sgaoilidh e mar 
au dos, agus beothaichear dha temi air gach ard a's ros.” 
(Taken from the recital of a man upwards of eighty years 
of age.) 

“A prophecy by Kenneth the diminutive, a noted 
Highland See-er, who flourished in the sixteenth century, 
concerning the heirs and estates of Lovat. 

“ Translated from the Gaelic. 

“ The heirs of Lovat Will fail, except one root, and the 
Estate for a while Will be under the rule of a Lowlander, 
whose mother Will bear the name of Leslie. — After this 
the true heir Will come from the High South, like a bird 
from its covert. He Will multiply as a thicket with 
branches, and a fire Will be lighted on every high hill and 
promontory.” 

I believe a claimant to the title of Lovat came 
from America in the person of the Rev. J. G. 
Fraser, who asserted himself to be descended 


| one from another, by some animal or object 


from John, the younger brother of Simon Lord | 


Lovat. What became of his papers and docu- 
ments? Are they in America? 
Wiruiam Fraser, B.C.L. 
Alton Vicarage, Staffordshire. 


Richard Blechynden (2™ S. vi. 116.) —See Wil- 
son's Hist. of Merchant Taylors’ School. A note 
to the present Head Master (Dr. Hessey) would 
no doubt obtain from him the extract from the 


school register referring to R. B.'s parents. 
R. C. W. 


“ Salutation and Cat” (2™ §. vi. 33. 137. 200.)— 


holes, cardes, or cat,” Peacham, cited by Halliwell). 
In this view of the subject, “The Salutation and Cat” 
would be a sign of the same logical form as “ ‘The 
Cow and Skittles ;” i. e. “The Cow (and Skittles)” 
—a cow being the sign proper, and skittles being 
provided by mine host for the amusement of his 
customers. In like manner, “ The Salutation and 
Cat” would become “ The Salutation (and Cat),” 
“ The Salutation” being the sign of the house, and 
“Cat,” or “Trap and Ball,” the amusement pro- 
vided. “The Salutation” (sign of the inn) might 
in this case mean either, 1. the landlord's saluta- 
tion on the entry of the guest, the cup of welcome 
presented at the door, &c.; or, 2. in an ecclesias- 
tical and medieval sense, “ The Salutation” (“ Hail, 
Mary!” Salutazione Angelica, Salutation An- 
gélique), not an unlikely sign in times gone by. 
Tuomas Boys. 


Surely the explanation of the sign, “ Salutation 
and Cat,” given by Mr. Anprews, is, to say the 
least, unsatisfactory. How does it “ appear” that 
the top of a snuff-box was ever called “a cat?” I 
fancied that the sign of “ The Salutation” had 
always been taken to represent either the Annun- 
ciation, or the meeting of the Blessed Virgin and 
Elizabeth, but most probably the former. As for 
the addition of “ Cat,” that may rather be under- 
stood as a distinction than an addition, —*“ The 
Salutation” being by no means an uncommon 
sign. And to this day we are in the habit of 
distinguishing paintings of “The Holy ti 


duced by the painter. One well-known pictufe is 


| called, if I mistake not, “The Madonna of the 
| Goldfinch,” another that of the Grapes. May not 


then the painting of the “ Annunciation,” from 
which the sign in question was originally copied, 
have contained a cat, and so have been called, for 


| distinction’s sake, “The Salutation and Cat ?” 


I was quite disposed to acquiesce in the explana- | 


tion of this inn-sign offered by your correspon- 
dent Atexanper Anprews at p. 137., and did 
not think of looking any farther. Your corre- 
spondent, H. D'Aveney, hieteas (p. 200.), is not 
satisfied, and wishes for some more significant de- 
rivation. Is it not possible that the sign, “ Salu- 
tation and Cat,” belonged in the first instance to 
some more rustic hostelry ; and, like many other 
signs which are evidently of rural origin, was 
transferred to London from the country or the 
suburbs ? 

“ Cat” was in old English the game of Trap and 
Ball. The trap was called the cat, but “cat” was 
also the designation of the game itself (“ at nine- 


Just as such a picture might now be called “ The 
Madonna of the Cat,” to distinguish it from other 
“ Holy Families.” It is not very strange that the 
tavern has been overlooked by London topogra- 
phers, seeing that there is nothing whatsoever to at- 
tract attention toit. There are two or three other 
taverns, bearing the name of “Salutation,” in 
different parts of London, — one I think in Cheap- 
side. I went in quest of “The Salutation and 
Cat” some eight or nine years ago, after reading 
Talfourd’s final memorials of Charles Lamb, and 
found it bearing the prosaic appellation of “ Salu- 
tation and Commercial ;” it seemed in no respect 


| to differ from the common style of city public- 


houses. The explanatory lithograph mentioned 
by your correspondent was not then to be seen. 
S. H. M. 


Chapel Scala Celi (2 S. vi. 111. 179.) — The 
guild of Our Lady in St. Botolph’s church in 
Boston was granted sundry high privileges by 
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Popes Nicholas V.and Pius IT. (1447 to 1464); 
these were confirmed and enlarged by Sixtus IV. 
in 1475. The Bull of Pope Julius II., dated 
1510, granted to the chapel of this guild the pri- 
vileges alluded to in the following extract from 
Blomefield’s Norfolk; and these privileges were 
confirmed in 1526 by Pope Clement VII. through 
the influence of King Henry VIII. Blomefield says, 


“ That which brought most profit to the church of the 
Augustine Friars at Norwich was the chapel of Our Lady 
in that church, called Scala Celi, to which the people 
were continually coming in pilgrimage, and offering at 
the altar. Most people desiring to have masses sung for 
them there, or to be buried in the cloister of Scala Celi, 
that they might be partakers of the many pardons and 
indulgencies granted by the Pope to this place; this 
being the only chapel, — except that of the same name at 
Westminster, and that of Our Lady in St. Buttolph’s 
church at Boston, — that I find to have the same privi- 
leges and indulgencies as the Chapel of Scala Celi at 
Rome. These were so great as to make all the three 
places aforesaid so much frequented; it being so much 
easier for people to pay their devotions here, than to go so 
long a journey to Rome.” — History of Norfolk, vol. iv. p. 
60., 8vo. ed. 





Pisuey Tuompson. 


Registers of Windsor Parish Church (2™ §. 
vi. 139.) —I send another batch of extracts : — 
“ 1653. Bur? Dr John Spencer. 
1654. Burt Thomas and Peter Addington. 
1655. Mar* Mr Rich. Barker of Buttales (sic), Billins- 
gate, London; and M™ Mary Manwaryng of 
Windsor. 


1655. Mar4 Mr John Topham of St Martin’s in London 
and M'* Jone Stoughton. 
Burt Mt Abraham Wake. 
1656. Burt Mr Lancelot Folson. 
1658. Mar¢ Mt Andrew Plumton, widower, and M™ 
Mary Toulson, widdow. 
Mar Mt Thomas Hunt of Grayes Inn, esq', and 
M™ Ann Veisey of this parish, dau. to Robt 
Veisey, esq., of Chimney house, Oxon. 
Burt Mr Nathaniel Worsop. 
M' Thomas Silyard. 
1660. Burt Dr Peter Read. 
Henry Somerset-harbert. 
1662. Bapt James, son to John Denham, D.M. 


1663. Mart Mr Henry Chowne and M™ Ellen Plum- 


ridg. 
Bur@ Elizabeth, dau. of Will™ Scroope.” 
If it is wished, I will continue these extracts, 
which I regret to say do not include the day of 
the month, R. C. W. 


Birch Tree Decorations (2™ §. vi. 148.) —On 
the Coronation day of our beloved Queen many 
parts of the ancient borough of Colchester were 
decked in the manner your correspondent A. A. 
lately witnessed at Tonbridge. The upper part of 
its noble High Street was so luxuriantly adorned, 
it resembled a bowery avenue; large branches, 
and even young trees, of four and six feet high 
and upwards, being planted before each door at 
the outer edge of the pavement, many of them 
garnished with bright flowers, ribbons, &c. My | 
impression is that many, if not most, were birch, | 





as your correspondent notes ; though his surmise 
for the cause would not here apply : probably this 
kind of tree is better suited for such purposes 
than the heavy massed foliage of most other trees ; 
perhaps also cheaper. In the later part of the 
day, after a heavy shower, my father revisited the 
scene, and found all “the greenery” had disap- 
peared. Inquiring the cause, the reason assigned 
seemed singular: “they were laid under the Corn 
Exchange to keep them dry.” The wonder ex- 
cited by such singular care for boughs and trees 
was, however, soon solved. As the evening drew 
on, a humorous scuffle ensued between the owners 
of the boughs and the town boys, &c., for their 
possession. The latter speedily proving victors, 
consigned them to a noble bonfire, by which the 
day’s entertainment was ended. Your correspon- 
dent does not state whether the fate of those 
which adorned Tonbridge was similar. Is there 
not some allusion to a practice of the kind in the 
old lines beginning — 
“ Come my Corinna, come”? 

Though being just now from home, I cannot in- 
vestigate the point, or supply the passage. 

M. §. 
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MONTHLY FEUILLETON ON FRENCH BOOKS. 


After a short absence, which has prevented me from 
forwarding my usual communications to the “N. & Q.,” 
I set down once more to resume these bibliographical 
comptes rendus. 

M. Techener’s publications are the first I shall notice 
on the present occasion, and did time and space permit, 
each one of them would be entitled to a distinct minute 
analysis : — 

«“ Les Historiettes de Tallemant des Réaux, 3¢ édition en 
sept volumes, revue et considérablement augmentée par 
MM. de Monmerqué et Paulin Paris, in-8, tomes I. & VI. 

E’dition grand in-8, format et papier des publications 
de la Société de Histoire de France. 

Grand papier de Hollande, tiré & trés-petit nombre. 
Paris, Techener.” 

I begin by Tallemant des Réaux, an amusing and right 
merrie author of memoirs, reminding us somewhat of 
Samuel Pepys, but with more liveliness and greater va- 
riety. Tallemant des Réaux has become almost as po- 
= as Saint Simon himself, thanks to the accuracy of 

is descriptions, and to the picturesque energy of his style. 
MM. de Monmerqué, de Chateaugiron and Taschereau, 
had published together in 1834 an edition of the Histo- 
riettes; a second one, prepared by M. de Monmerqué 
alone, came out six years later (1840); and now we are 
called upon to say a few words of the third and ve 
much improved reprint revised and annotated b ° 
de Monmerqué and M. Paulin Paris. Three editions 
within less than twenty years, this is surely a good sort 
of popularity ; we must see what claims the Historiettes 
have to such extraordinary success, 

Tallemant des Réaux was a man whom nature had 
formed on purpose to write the Chronique Scandaleuse of 
the seventeenth century. Not being tied by any parti- 
cular business, and having at his disposal the free use 
his time, he spent day after day in ranning from drawing- 
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room to drawing-room, from rwelle to ruelle, listening to 
all the gossip retailed by idle barristers, lawyers’ clerks, 
and famished poets, making memoranda of it, writing in 
his journal the news of the Court and of the town, tran- 
scribing the latest songs, the epigrams, the squibs, hand- 
ing down to posterity the conversations carried on in the 
apartments of the Abbé de Marigny or in the alcove of 
Madame Cornuel. “Je prétends,” says Tallemant, “dire 
le bien et le mal sans dissimuler la vérité je le fais 
d’autant plus librement, que je scay bien que ce ne sont 
pas des choses & mettre en Jumidre.” 

This last stateme: nt is natve enough, but it true: a 
great proportio n of the anecdotes related by our author 
will not bear the light; but if on that account we are to 

cast him away, we may as well throw at once into the 
fire Pierre de l’Estoile, Dangeau, Barbier, Suetonius, and 
the Count de Grammont. To go no farther, the Memoirs of 
Saint Simon are fuli of anecdotes which cannot be deemed 
very edifying in their character, but there is this differ- 
ence between the two authors, that the nobleman d 
scribes the vices he was obliged to witness, only for the 
purpose of branding them with a red-hot iron, whilst 
Tallemant des Réaux seeks everywhere only the oppor- 
tunity of cracking a joke, or of making merry overt a piece 
of scandal. Nevertheless Tallemant is, with Saint Simon, 
the best authority for the history of French society during 
the seventeenth century. Both writers reveal to us in its 
trae colours that corruption which Voltaire’s Siécle de 
Louis XIV. attenuates and endeavours to conceal. 

In M. Techener’s edition the netes and éclaircissements 
are very properly placed by themselves as an appendix to 
the chapters they severally illustrate. 

“Inventaire des Meubles, Bijoux et Livres estant & 
Chenonceaux le huit Janvier 1603, précédé d’une Histoire 
sommaire de la Vie de Louise de Lorraine, Reine de 
France, suivi d’une Notice sur le Ateau de Chenon- 
ceaux, par le Prince Augustin Galitzin. Paris, J. 
Techener.” 

This elegant brochure is the production of a Russian 
nobleman to whom we are indebted for many interesting 
publications, relating chiefly to the history of his own 
country. It comprises three distinct pieces, of which the 
second is an original document belonging to the archives 
of Chenonceaux. 

The biographical sketch of Loyse de Lorraine intro- 
duces us to one of the most iplished and virtuous 
princesses which have ever graced the Frénch throne. 
The catalogue of her furniture, books, and jewels illus- 
trates in a striking manner the private life of our fore- 
fathers, and the volume appropriately terminates with a 
short description of the chateau itself. Situated on the 
banks of the river Cher, in Touraine, Chenonceaux is well 
worth the attention of artists and antiquaries. Catherine 
de Medici, Mary Stuart, iy I., Diane de Poitiers 
lived there, thus giving Thomas Boyer’s beautiful 
mansion the importance of a royal palace. 
Loyse de Lorraine and an engraving of Chenonceaux, 
copied from Descarceau, complete the work. 
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“ Discours sur l’Origine des Russiens et de leur miracu- 
leuse Conversion par le Cardinal Baronius, traduict en 
francois par Mare Lescarbot, nouvelle édition, revue et 
cotrigée par le Prince Augustin Galitzin. In-16.” 

“Document relatif au Patriarcat moscovite, 1589; tra~ 
duit pour la premiére fois en frangois par le Prince Galit- 
zin. In-16.” 

“ Relation des Particularitez de la Rebellion de Stenko- 
Razin contre le Grand-due de Moscovie; épisode de I’his- 
toire de Russie du xviit siecle, précédé d’une introduction 
et d'un glossaire. In-16.” 

“ Cosmographie moscovite 
et publide isolément pour la premiere fois. 


par André Thevet, recueillie 
In-16.” 


A portrait of 


“Discours merveilleux et véritable de la Conqueste 
faite par le Jeune Demetrius, en 1605; nouvelle édition 
publiée et annotée par le Prince Galitzin.” Paris, J. 
Techener. 

The above is a list of Prince Galitzin’s various works 
on the history of Russia. Besides being evidences of true 
and enlightened patriotism, they are also very valuable 
contributions to antiquarian literature. It is not difficult 
to perceive what is the religious faith of the noble author; 
although a true Russian in heart and soul, yet he belongs 
to the Roman Catholic community; and some of the 
books published by him relate directly to tlhe great 
schism between the Eastern and Western Churches. The 
Discours sur l Origine and the Document relatif may be 
elassed under this head ; — the Cosmographie Moscovite is 
detached from the larger work of André Thevet, a Fran- 
ciscan monk living in the sixteenth century, and the first 
Frenchman who has left us a detailed and conscientious 
account of Russia; —in the Relation des Particularités, 
Prince Galitzin has reprinted the narrative of a remark- 
able episode of Russian history ;— finally, the Discours 
Merveilleux is the French translation of Barezzo Barezzi’s 
Relazione della segnalata e come miracolosa Conquista del 
paterno Imperio conseguita dal Serenis. Giovane Demetrio 
Granduca di Moscovia in que st’ anno 1605. This version, 
printed for the first time in 1606, is (small 8°, 44 pages), 
like all the other portions of the same series, fully 
illastrated with notes and explanatory documents. We 
strongly recommend to our readers the Bibliothéque Rus- 
sienne, Gustave Masson. 
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